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———— 
CHAPTER XIX. THE STEEPLE-CHASE, 


Tue steeple-chases at Balcombe are by 
no means the splendid spectacle we behold 
at Liverpool, or the Curragh. The grand 
stand is a very trumpery affair, built to 
serve for the occasion only, and with bills 
stuck on it addressed “To timber mer- 
chants and others,” notifying that the ma- 
terials will be on sale the ensuing day. 
The majority of the races are local; con- 
fined to horses that have been regularly 
hunted with the Balcombe fox-hounds, 
or to those belonging to farmers in the 
neighbourhood. The jockeys are local too, 
and so are the tailors who clothe them. 
Their smart jackets are bulgy at the back, 
; and if their buckskin breeches look like 
another skin, it is that of the wrinkled 
rhinoceros. Instead of three or four rows of 
carriages lining both sides of the “ run in,” 
there are but a few score vehicles in all; 
for the “ views” in vogue at Balcombe are 
antagonistic to sporting ‘“‘events,” and when 
that annual abomination, the steeple-chase 
meeting, is about to take place, its pulpits 
rarely fail to give forth a warning sound. 
Upon the present occasion there were but 
a handful of really creditable “ turn outs,” 
among which the drag of the regiment quar- 
tered at the neighbouring assize town dis- 
pated the palm for neatness of appointment, 
with a waggonette and four from Lucul- 
lus Mansion. Mrs. Hodlin Barmby did not 
give in to the Balcombe “ views,” but 
always organised an expedition to the 
course, thereby affording to her husband his 
whitest day in the year. As he sat on the 
box-seat of the elongated vehicle, “ tooling” 
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its four greys with all the skill of Plato’s 
pupil in the fable, the fatal heath of New- 
market, the deadly downs of Epsom, were 
forgotten, and he seemed once more to 
have his own again, and to be spending it. 
Notwithstanding that some of his guests 
held up their hands against this wicked- 
ness, the waggonette was more patronised 
to-day than usual, through a sort of esprit 
de corps. For two members of the table 
d’héte, namely, the Captain and Mr. Pa- 
ragon, were to ride for the Balcombe Cup, 
the only prize to be contended for by 
gentlemen riders. It had not been the 
latter’s original intention so to do, but 
the fire of rivalry had been kindled within 
him by the speculations and talk about | 
Walltopper. 

He wished to show the public that he 
also possessed an animal worthy of their 
attention in his black mare Nemesis, upon 
which, too, he had an idea that he himself 
looked rather an attractive object in a 
white cap and scarlet jacket. His chief } 
motive, however, in putting in this strik- jj 
ing appearance was the wish expressed by 
Judith to see him in the costume in ques- 
tion, which he had rashly confided to her | 
that he possessed ; for she had of late at- 
tained over him a marvellous ascendency, 
born of her beauty, but strengthened by 
the fact that she was now in independent { 
circumstances, and need not accept him j 
unless she pleased. As to her Augustus, 
he had never heard of him, and would have § 
been in no wise jealous of any such poor 
devil, if he had. A man might paint a sheep | 
ever so well, he would have argued, had 
the existence of such a rival been suggested 
to him, but he could never be put in com- § 
petition by any sensible young woman with 

a rival who possessed forty thousand real 
ones, with the wool on, upon the fertile 
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plains of Morumbidgee. And Judith, 
with a little bouquet of scarlet and white 
geraniums—of which no one but herself 
and Mr. Paragon knew the significance— 
was on the course, in Mr. Hulet’s car- 
riage, along with that gentleman and Evy. 
Mrs. Hulet had expressed herself strongly 
against patronising races, whereupon her 
husband—who in reality objected to them 
more than she did—had instantly deter- 
mined upon being present, and upon taking 
the two girls with him. Distressed as she 
always was to see her aunt and uncle quar- 
rel, Evy was not sorry that the dispute 
ended as it did, for it would have almost 
broken her heart to have missed seeing her 
lover ride the race. At the same time she 
was consumed with apprehensions for his 
personal safety. 

“ That wide jump in front of us is surely 
very dangerous,” said she to Mr. Hodlin 
Barmby, of whom she was a great favourite, 
and who had come to the side of the car- 
riage, expressly to give her information 
about the proceedings of the day. 

“ Not a bit, my dear Miss Evy ; or at least 
rot to the riders, about whom (or at least 
about one of whom) I conclude you are 
more solicitous than about the horses. No, 
no—if there is danger anywhere it is at 
that double fence in the hollow. An earth- 
wall and two ditches are in my opinion too 
much ‘for a fly,’ and it wants a clever 
horse to take it in, ‘one, two.’ But it’s an 
easy course from first to last, and in my 
opinion the most speedy nag will win.” 

“ And which is the most speedy nag ?” 

“Oh, old Walltopper, without doubt. 
He used to be a flat racer, but being of an 
infernal temper, he broke away from his 
horses one day at Ascot, and cleared the 
rails, and they do say the people’s heads, 
so splendidly, that Dirleton (or rather 
Heyton, for he is master of his uncle’s 
horses, you know), made a steeple-chaser 
of him; but he is not much of a jumper 
in my opinion. Paragon’s Irish mare is 
worth a dozen of him, except for timber, 
but you must not tell the captain that 
—and here he comes.” 

A black velvet cap, top-boots, and a great- 
coat are not a costume calculated to set off 
the human form divine to the greatest ad- 
vantage; yet Evy thought she had never 
seen Jack looking so charmingly. His 
easy air, with the prospect of so many 
dangers before him, the confidence with 
which he spoke of Walltopper, and above 
all his behaviour to her uncle, which had 
liking in it as well as respect, transported 


her with pleasure. So far from grudging 
Judith her few artless questions to the 
captain about sporting affairs, it pleased 
her to find that being to the point, and by 
no means exhibiting a ridiculous ignorance, 
they seemed to interest him. She quite 
felt for the poor girl when that foolish Mr. 
Paragon, wearing no great-coat, and who 
in his scarlet jacket and white cap looked 
distressingly like a monkey, came up and 
| joined theron, and began paying her com- 
pliments, which it must have been embar- 
rassing for her—in the presence of one who 
was acquainted with her engagement—to 
/receive. Whatever she may have felt, 
| however, Judith showed no trace of con- 
fusion, and, indeed, exhibited a coolness 
of judgment in a certain bet which she 


the captain’s warmest approbation. 


that gentleman had gone to be weighed, 
“you have made a very pretty book on 
this race. Do you feel inclined to hedge 
a little and back Nemesis against Wall- 
| topper ?” 

“No, indeed, Captain Heyton,” answered 
she significantly, “unless at least you laid 
me very long odds.” 

“ But the betting is even,” remonstrated 
| Jack. 

“TI know that,” responded she; “but 
having my own opinion of the merits of 
the rider, I should require several points 
above the current quotation.” 

A reply which, while it evidently pleased 
the captain, was unintelligible to poor Evy, 
who knew nothing whatever of “ points,” 
“ quotations,” or racing matters of any 
_kind. For her part she was convinced that 
| Jack ought to win, and would have bet 
_ten to one upon his doing so against the 
| field. 

The local race, which was to have preceded 





| that for the cup, did not come off, through | 


/an insufficiency of entries, so the contest 
| between the gentlemen riders became the 
first on the card. The field was a large 
one, consisting of eleven competitors, each 
of whom took his preliminary canter up 
the course. Evy’s face lit up with loving 
pride as Jack went by them on his bay, 
and even Mr. Hulet acknowledged that 
that young fellow looked well on horse- 
back. Mr. Paragon, also, knew how to 
ride, and the black mare he bestrode at- 
tracted much commendation. 

“Barring accidents,” explaincd Mr. 
Hodlin Barmby to Mr. Bullion, who had 
happened to take a walk that morning in 
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made with her admirer, that drew forth 


“ Come,” said he, “ Miss Mercer,” when | 
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the direction of the course, and would have 
enjoyed the spectacle very much, but for 


the reflection that it would be impossible | 


to conceal the fact of his having beheld it 
from his wife, “ barring accidents, the race 
will be between the bay and black.” 

“Barring accidents,” repeated Evy, in 
horrified accents. ‘‘ Do you expect there 
will be an accident then, Mr. Barmby ?”’ 

“ Well, yes; there’s sure to be somebody 
rolled over, you know; there always is 
in a big race like this. But we’ve had a 
great deal of wet, and it will be soft fall- 
ing. 

This was no more comfort to Evy than 
the information that there was “snug lying 
at the Abbey,” was to Bob Acres; and 
when Judith observed rather maliciously, 
“Oh, I think a little danger makes it all 
the more exciting,” she turned round on 
| her with the severest speech she had ever 
made in her life. 

“You are like the girl in the Last Days 
| of Pompeii, Judith, who wanted to see the 
wild beast kill the man.” 

Judith laughed, but did not reply, for 
et that moment the horses were being 
marshalled for the start, upon the hill at 
the back of the carriage, in one long undu- 
lating line of colour; there was a silence, 
during which all the spectators seemed to 
be standing on tip-toe, and then the flag 
was dropped, and the horses came down 
; the slope like a rainbow that had become 
_a whirlwind. A shaking of the turf, a 
| thunder in the air, one flash of colour, and 
_ they had passed by, and were nearing the 
_ water jump. The distance had been so 
short that they were still altogether as 

they took it, when in an instant there were 
_ three gaps in the hurrying line, which 

showed that that number of horses had 
fallen; two of them, however, with their 
riders, soon scrambled up again, and pur- 
sued the rest, while the third was led away. 
Evy heard some one expressing sympathy 
as if for some catastrophe, but tender- 
hearted as she was, she had no compassion, 
| no attention, no eyes, in short, just then 
for any object save one—a certain yellow 
_ jacket and black cap, upon a noble bay, 
_ which was gradually drawing ahead of the 
other competitors. 


“Take this, Miss Evy,” said good- |’ 


natured Mr. Barmby, handing her his race- 
glass, “and see how the captain is making 
the mud fly. If he can keep that pace he 
| will distance the whole lot of them. I only 
| hope that the consciousness that some- 
| body’s bright eyes are watching him may 





not make him press Walltopper tov much 
before he gets to the double fence. See, 
he has cleared those hurdles like a 
bird.” 

“Oh how beautiful it is,” cried Evy, in 
a rapture, and scarcely hearing what was 
said by those about her. “I never knew 
what a horse could do before! I am sure 
I don’t wonder that you gentlemen should 
be so fond of: Oh dear, that is the dan- 
gerous place, is it not, which he is coming 
tonow?’”’ The glass shook in her hands, 
so that she could hardly watch the pro- 
gress of her lover as he drew near the 
fence; but there seemed to be no abate- 
ment in the horse’s speed. 

“He will not be so mad as to take it at 
a fly, I do hope,” muttered Mr. Barmby. 
“Ts he over yet, Miss Evy? for I can’t 
make him out at this distance.” 

“Yes—no. Oh, good Heavens, Mr. 
Barmby, he is down.” 

“My dear Evy, pray don’t make a 
scene,’ remonstrated her uncle; “ people 
who ride steeple-chases must expect a 
tumble now and then.” Mr. Hulet’s face 
was troubled notwithstanding his words, 
as he snatched the glass, which indeed had 
become useless to her, from his niece’s 
trembling hands, and gazed through it at- 
tentively. “He is not hurt, Evy,” said 
he, confidently. ‘“ He ison his legs, though 
the horse is down.” 

*“* Oh never mind the horse,” cried Evy, 
half hysterically ; “are you sure that he is 
on his legs ?”’ 

“On two legs, yes; but he wants to be 
on four,” observed Mr. Hulet, who was 
rather ashamed of himself for having ex- 
hibited apprehension upon the captain’s 
account. “ He is trying to pull his horse 
out of the ditch. There’s Paragon on the 
black mare flying over his head from the 
bank, which must be deuced unpleasant ; 
the others seem to be looking at it. What 
do you make out of the situation, Barmby ?” 

Mr. Hodlin Barmby took the glass, and 
after gazing through it attentively for a 
few moments, handed it once more to 
Evy. 

“There’s a sight which will do your eyes 
good, my dear young lady. Heyton’s up, 
and after them.” 

Eight out of the eleven starters had in 
one fashion or another got over the double 
fence, Nemesis leading them by a whole 
field; and the captain himself was once 
more mounted, and in full pursuit. 

“‘He’s a good plucked one, Hulet, that 
young fellow, is he not?” continued good- 
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natured Mr. Barmby, glad to have an op-| There was really a possibility of the race 
portunity of praising Jack. | being a near one after all, for the superior 
“He has plenty of determination,” | speed of the bay had brought him past 
answered Mr. Hulet, dryly, ‘ though it’s | the other horses one by one, and into the 
a pity he should waste it upon steeple- | second place; though, to be sure, he was 
chasing. I suppose the young fellow has | not a good second. 
no chance now,” added he presently, with| ‘That black mare is a wonder,” ob- 
an interest that rather belied his former | served Mr. Barmby, “considering how 
didactic tone, “or else, by Jove, he seems | Paragon has pushed her; she hopped in 
to be picking up.” and out of that double fence like a bird. 


The course was a circular one, and the 
horses were now all well within sight, 
taking their fences separately, and with 
considerable intervals between them. “ He 
is picking up,” answered Mr. Barmby, con- 
fidently. ‘He has passed four of them, 
and will make it hot for the rest of them, 


If the captain had topped the wall instead 
of clearing it, he would have been at the 
| post by this time. What a pace Wall- 
topper keeps up; if that last fence was a 
severe one, instead of a bank and hedge, it 
would not be such a ‘moral’ for Nemesis, 
even now—by Jove she has refused it.” 














except Paragon.” A roar of voices—some in applause, some 

** Mr. Paragon’s horse looks more tired | in disappointment—here burst forth. The 
than his to my eyes,” observed Judith, | leading horse, which to practised eyes had 
quietly. already shown signs of fatigue, had swerved 

“Your eyes are very good, young lady,” | at the hedge, and his rider had to take her 
returned Mr. Barmby. “ He has pressed | back again for the jump. Through this 
the mare too much up the hill, and when | mishap he lost nearly half a minute, and 





there was no occasion to do so. I always | Walltopper, urged with whip and spur, was |! 


said that Paragon couldn’t ride; but he | coming down upon him like a greyhound 
has got too much ahead to be caught, I | slipped at a hare. 
fear.” | “That young man rides like a madman,” 
“The bay is going faster every moment,” | ejaculated Mr. Hulet, in genuine apprehen- 
exclaimed Evy, eagerly, who had not/ sion at this increase of speed. “One would 
wasted her attention upon any of its rivals | think there was no fence before him at all.” 
for a single second. “I’d give—oh what! “He intends to win or break his neck, 
would I not give that Walltopper should | that’s what it means, sir,” whispered Mr. 
win.” | Barmby in the other’s ear. “ When I was 
“What does Miss Mercer say to that ?” | in love—and if Letty had been looking on 
inquired Mr. Bullion, archly, who, on the | —I should have done just the same at his 


rare occasions when he escaped from his | age.” 


wife’s surveillance, was given to playful-| “But other people are looking on,” ob- 


ness of remark. served Mr. Hulet, peevishly, “and it makes 
“T wish Captain Heyton to win,” said | my heart go—for one—to see such things, 
Judith, coolly. | and it’s excessively thoughtless of him to 
“Tt would please him very much to hear | try people’s constitutions in this way. By 
that, no doubt,’ said the banker, “and I | Heaven he’s over.” 
shall certainly tell him; but what would| ‘Then he’s a dead man,” muttered the 
Mr. Paragon say ifI were to tell him ?” 
“He'd say he did not believe you, I sup- | tended for a prayer. 
pose,” said Judith, naively. At which! “No, no, he’s over the fence, I mean. 
both gentlemen laughed. | The horse took it in his stride.” 
“T dare say he would,” answered Mr. “Well done, Walltopper,” cried Mr. 


Bullion. ‘He has—ahem—confidence | Barmby, excitedly, and waving his hat. | 


enough for anything. He actually offered, | “ Heaven help poor Paragon, if the captain 
in the presence of Mrs. Bullion, to bet me | catches him in the straight.” 

—me—a ten-pound note upon this race,| And the captain did catch him in the 
and expressed a wish to see the money | straight, just as he was flying past Mr. 
down.” | Hulet’s carriage. The excellent black, 


“He has passed them all except the ‘as she heard the thunder of her enemy’s || 


white and scarlet one,” exclaimed Evy, | approach, made one desperate effort, aided 


enthusiastically, on whom this little talk | by every art her rider knew; but the | 


had been utterly lost. ‘There is only half | bay, covered with foam, and black 4s 
a field between them.” | herself with sweat, flashed by her and 




















| other with an oath, which, however, he in- |) 
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reached the post two lengths ahead, and | months probably. Here we have had our 
the next instant the shouting crowd had | victories, and suffered our defeats, many 
rushed in behind them, as water closes | of them being patent to the world, and 
behind the hand. many, many more being very sacred to 
| ourselves, and known to none. In this 
2 darkened corner we have bent under the 
FLITTING. burden, and mentally laid down our arms, 
‘ and surrendered to some of the light skir- 
Wuew we look upon it through a tender | mishing bands of Fate which have been 
- . — a there is a — | lurking — us a, Pe = 
eal of poetry about the “move” that | sunny alcove we have rebounded under 
_—— our — most sorely perhaps the influence of some sudden stroke of 
at the time. ut in practical earnest, | good fortune, which has made us feel so 
there are few more trials laid upon erring | able, so full of endurance, so charged with 
humanity that are heavier to bear in the } better resolves for the future, that we can 
present, than the position of the heads of a _but love the place for ever which wit- 
— og the re that the ag is up. | nessed such happiness, and the birth of 
n the first place, even if the move be such good intentions, however short-lived 
an advantageous thing for us, no haman | they ‘all may be. Down that staircase 
being, with anything like a heart, can con- | which we have trodden carelessly some 
template quitting for ever the place that | thousands of times, a pet child prostrated 
has been “ home” to him or her for many | himself on one occasion. We remember 
years, without a qualm. In Martineau’s | this now that we are about to quit it “for 
charming picture of the Last Day in the | ever,” with something akin to the same 
Old Home, though the pain and misery | throbbing dread we felt that day, when we 
of ate oo ae peo : og the child up fearing he might be 
is placed vividly before us, it is only the | dead. 
stately side of the sorrow that is shown.| Thousands of recollections throng upon 
The artist has studiously avoided painting | us as we roam in an unsettled mood through 
the pettinesses which add poignancy to the the partially dismantled rooms. Recol- 
big grief. On that canvas there is grandeur lections that. bring the heart up unplea- 
in the grief of the old matron lady-mother, santly high in the throat, and teach the 
and the heart-sore refined wife. And there | feet to tread the floors tenderly, no matter 
ics tesddieteh terdieatagemngaped: |i © Bes Gok Gace © an demeah of able 
thrift who has brought them to this pass, | ness in looking back, whether it be upon 
and who sits with his gallant little son | a vista of pleasure or of pain. Whatever 
at his knee, uplifting a glass of sparkling | it was, it is over now. It belongs to that 
wine on high, and toasting his parting | inexorable Past which never renders up a 
glory. A poetic, if a painful, part of the | moment he has seized. It is in vain we 
ay has been selected for portrayal. But | pray gentle Time to give back to us one 
in real life the last day in the old home | hour that he has taken. And probably the 
is = ¢* — poy —. = pigeon FI his me so is . ye 
e leave those who are leaving the! A second edition of this coveted home 
homes of their ancestors and their youth, would most likely be as disappointing to 
the exclusive copyright in this peculiar | us as it was to the imaginary maiden whose 
sorrow. We, who have sojourned in, and request Time granted: 
paid rent for a house for two or three | And gentle Time he heard her prayer, 


ears only, feel a certain pang when abo He touched the hour she cherished ; 
quit my jn oun” pang us | He brought it back to her—the day, , 


Kis in ol 1 The hour that long had perished. 
7 oS See two last words that the He brought her back the same sweet sky, 
real pang lies—the real romantic pang that The flowers around her growing ; 
is; the practical agony shall be treated of Shedding their gracious fragrancy, 


later on. We must have been frequently As though they ofill wese growing, 
very happy, and very wretched, in this Bat poy osc! nae pm 


place in which we have dwelt for any But where is He for whom I seek, 
length of time. Hopes have been born Whose love I do inherit ?” 
and have died in it. Friends have been And Time he answered mournfully, 
made and lost. Anxieties have trailed ae Poor maidea, all is over ! 
sie ow lenath th “ f th hine is a woman’s destiny, 

eng rough many o e | My power has changed thy lover. 
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It is many and many a year ago since 
I read these lines—which possibly for-that 
reason I may have quoted incorrectly. But 
at any rate I have retained their meaning 
fully enough to illustrate my own—namely, 
that it is a very good thing for us that 
detached portions of even our happiest 
Past cannot be restored to us, however 
golden it may have been. 

Even the cats of the household seem to 
understand that a change is coming. And 
as for the dogs, I firmly believe that they 
read that their residence was “ to be let or 
sold” the instant the board was put up. 
For they are strangely tolerant to the mis- 
cellaneous herd who inquire within, as to 
the capabilities of the house, and who 
embrace the opportunity of finding out 
what we are like behind the scenes, and 
in the secret corners of our establishment. 
One of them (the dogs) who passed through 
the trials of his puppyhood here, would 
have’ been less forbearing than the golden 
pair who merely follow our strange visitors 
with their scornful sad eyes. For he was 
of a bright, bold, domineering spirit. But 


he died one dark winter’s night, that is 
still an anniversary of gloom in our family, 
and is buried out in acorner of the garden, 


in a grave that is overgrown already with 
trails of ivy and rich waving grass. When 
the board is taken down and the new 
people come in, will they level that grave, 
I wonder, and laugh at the sentiment 
which could squander feeling and flowers 
over the grave of a dog ? 

Prowling round the place which will 
soon know us no more, it is very deso- 
lating to the spirit to come to the empty 
stables, and to find a couple of fussy hens 
clucking, and generally “ chortling” in 
their absurd joy at having achieved the 
laying of an egg between them, in the 
stall that was once occupied by the hand- 
somest chestnut mare that was ever true in 
grace and wickedness to her colours. De- 
solating to see the dimmed harness, and 
the vacant saddle-trees, and the bins in- 
nocent of corn, and the universal air of 
“Going, gone!” that hangs over every- 
thing. Desolating to feel that the days 
are gone for ever which shall witness our 
exit from this special yard, on horses that 
we have broken in ourselves, behind dogs 
we have bred for leng happy hours of 
that coursing which only the owners of 
greyhounds can thoroughly appreciate. 

From the moment the board is up, 
how all these trifles magnify, and make 
themselves disproportionately important to 





us. ‘No more by thee, my steps shall be. 
For ever! and for ever!” As we recal 
these words we are inclined to howl, for 
that the fact we have striven hard to 
compass—our removal, namely—has come 
to pass. And probably as we come back 
into our tenement from that which was the 
horse’s, we are saluted with the informa- 
tion, “A gentleman and lady to see the 
house, and please would it be inconvenient 
for them to see every part of it.” 

Of course, it is inconvenient to us that 
they should peer, and prance, and pry into 
the remotest corners of our domestic strong- 
hold. But it behoves us as citizens of the 
world, as people who may shortly be keen 
on the discovery of the shortcomings of our 
own possibly future home, to bid the in- 
truders kindly welcome, and give them a 
free pass all over our fastness. The worst 
of it is that we can tell at a glance those 
who come in a spasm of idle and easily 
gratified curiosity, from those who come in 
good faith, hoping that here at last they 
may find rest for the soles of their feet. 
And though we can thus easily distinguish 
between the false and the true, we are 
compelled by the exigencies of good society 
to treat them both alike. 

Every one who has once moved must 
swiftly recognise the different types—must 
surely mark down with unerring eye, those 
who come in idleness ! 

How well we know the elderly gentle- 
man who circulates freely through the land 
in tho late summer and autumn months, 


with a puggaree round his hat, no matter | 


how chill be the winds that are blowing, 
or how little sun has the heart of grace to 
shine. As arule he is a retired military 
or naval officer, and he bears down upon 
those unoffending ones at whose gates the 
board is up, with all the pomp and ma- 
jesty of a man who holds discipline to be 
Heaven’s greatest gift to fallen mankind. 
He speaks in short commanding sentences 
with an air of affable superiority, cavils at 
the accommodation, or rather at the lack 
of it, denounces the folly of the fool who 
built a house that would suit him in every 
respect if it had three more reception, and 
five more bedrooms. He declares open war 
upon anybody’s imbecile supposition that 
he is going to be tricked or “ hambugged” 
into hiring a house that is grossly inacde- 
quate in its arrangements to his necds, 
and finally goes off in a whirl with many 
fierce shakings of the head, and twirlings 
of the stick, treating the harassed occu- 
pants as if they were a nest of unsuccess- 
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ful spiders, who had sought to lure him, a 
wide-awake fly, into their net. 

He is infinitely to be preferred, however, 
to the middle-aged, keen-visioned ladies 
who come in couples, and between them 
detect all the weak places in your house- 
hold in the course of their leisurely pro- 
gress. These sweep in upon you ruthlessly 
as you are reading, or writing, or rest- 
ing from the fatigue consequent on the 
raid made upon you by the last invader. 
They poke their umbrellas at the cracked 


/are moving you, and you must stand by 
uncomplainingly while these latter shy 
_about your cherished old china and glass, 
with what looks like disdainful careless- 
ness, until you discover that they never 
break anything, and that the carelessness 
is in reality consummate skill. The car- 
pets are withdrawn from under your tired 
feet—the chairs and sofas are sitting in the 
| vans outside—the curtains are rolled away 
| round some statuettes, and the sun glares 
in scorchingly unchecked throvgh the 



































paintwork ; they glare at the discoloured | windows—the children are crying for the 
papers on the wall; and openly look upon | toys that are carefully packed away in 
you as an unjust steward, in a way that | the heart of one of the biggest cases—the 
makes you feel inclined to go mad at | dogs are whining for the mats on which 
them on the spot, and thoroughly frighten | they have been wont to lie—your voice 
them. | echoes through the dismantled rooms— 
But the possible, though highly impro- | dirt, confusion, disquiet reign in the place 
bable, tenants who exercise one’s spirit | that is your home no longer; and you turn 
most severely, are the happy pair who have | your tired mental vision with an effort to 
recently married ; who come in with a most the abode of the future, and thank Fate, 
oppressive air of recently-married fresh- | for that the anarchy is nearly at an end 
ness and satisfaction about them. If the | which has reigned from the hour the board 
others have nearly driven one raving mad, | was put up. 
these nearly steep one in supine idiotcy | 
after a few moments’ observation. They 
entwine their foolish hands before the |THE AGE BEFORE MUSIC-HALLS. 


eyes of your giggling servants. They ad- | 





More than five-and-thirty years ago 


dress inanities, at which they both blush 
furiously, on the subject of the disposition | enterprising persons in London began to 
of the upper portion of the house, and of | establish public-house and tavern concerts 
the nursery of the future especially. He | for the working class, to which their wives 


affects to kindle into animation when he | might beadmitted. The larger “ free-and- 





























hears there is a “‘ capital wine cellar.” 
She does the same thing when she hears 
_ there is “no linen press,” and wonders, 
with all a raw school-girl’s delicacy of | 
breeding and perfect tact, “ how we can | 
have lived without one so long.” They 
cause one to reflect savagely, that how- 
ever sweet love’s young charm may be to 
the ones who are dreaming it, that it is | 
a detestably mawkish spectacle to lookers | 
on. They goad one by their tomfoolery 
into a repellent demeanour, which they 
by-and-bye assert to have been the cause | 
of their not having pushed inquiry far- | 
ther respecting the house. They openly | 
| “wonder” at your allowing large dogs | 
to lie about in the drawing-room, telling | 
each other that such an iniquity shall | 
never be committed in their house. They 
call one another “ darling” in accents that | 
are not decently suppressed. And finally | 
they go away to carry on the same little | 
interesting game, probably, in the next | 
house they may see where the board is up. 

The last days come, and your household | 
gods are in the hands of the men who 


easies,”’ such as the Coal Hole and the Cider 
Cellars, were too late and too aristocratic 
for the mechanic, and the necessity of such 
resorts began to be felt as the taste for 
music increased. 

The earliest pianists at these cheap con- 
certs were, for the most part, broken-down 
music-masters, who had drifted into shallow 
water, clinging to a dilapidated “ Broad- 
wood’s grand.” As these men were ge- 
nerally blind, or nearly so, they made little 
progress with new music, as all their ac- 
companiments were by ear; and the singer 
who aspired to novelty had to intrust his 
new song to the players to take home, 
where some son ordaughter would, by dint 
of hard work, beat it into their memory. 

The concert-room at the date we men- 
tion was generally the first floor of a 
public-house, sometimes enlarged by throw- 
ing in two or three bedrooms. ‘The deco- 
rations were often conflicting, as the tastes 


| of previous proprietors had differed, so 
that it was not unusual to see the Flight 


into Egypt facing the Fight between Cribb 
and Molyneux; and as the kitchen chim- 
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ney was the main support of the room, the 
portion of the apartment which abutted on 
it had to be avoided by the guests from 
the excessive heat. Occasionally, as at the 
King’s Arms, in the Coal-yard, Drury-lane, 
the proximity of rival amusements jarred 
upon the general harmony, and produced 
strange combinations of sound. Under this 
concert-room was a skittle-ground, and 
many a pretty ballad was marred by the 
crash of a “ floorer,” the smash and rumble 
of the nine pins, cr the warm cheer that 
welcomed their downfall. The enchant- 
ment of skittles, also, sometimes wiled 
away a singer till the very moment before 
he was wanted, and the pianist would have 
to dash off an extra tune while “ Mr. 
Prosser went against two,” which feat 
having been accomplished with more or 
less success, the eminent vocalist would 
return to the room in the act of putting on 
his coat, followed by his flushed partner in 
the game, and, mounting the platform, 
would sing Hurrah for the Road, or the 
Ice-clad Alps, in his very best style. 

These humble concert-rooms were open 
three nights a week, generally Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays. The Mogul, 
in Drury-lane, now the Middlesex Music 
Hall, the St. James’s Saloon, in Swallow- 
street, Piccadilly, and the Grapes, in Old 
Compton-street, Soho, at last ventured on 
nightly performances, but at first with very 
indifferent success. 

At the first public-house concert-rooms 
established, the conductor was generally a 
comic singer, who also served as a waiter. 
He received a percentage of one penny a 
pot on all beer he sold, and the same 
amount on all glasses of spirits, mixed or 
neat. As late as in 1838-9, this some- 
what humiliating custom prevailed at 
such rooms as the Union, at the corner 
of Baker-street, Bagnigge Wells - road, 
where an old reciter, known as Jemmy 
Gibbs, used first to perform and then hand 
round the pots of beer, and at the Stan- 
dard, at Pimlico, where a clever comic 
singer, named Bob Fisher, would not give 
an encore till he had sedulously filled his 
noisy patrons’ pots and glasses. 

At this period the sentimental songs, full 
of love and romance, were derived chiefly 
from old and new operas. The ballads were 
those sung by Madame Vestris or Mrs. 
Honey; the comic songs were either by 
James Hudson, the Dibdins, or Moncrieff, 
with occasionally some popular ditty, such 
as Solomon Lobb, or the Miller’s Ditty, 
which Sam Vale had warbled into popu- 





larity at the Surrey Theatre. Gradually 
new comic songs were in request, and fresh 
authors rose to supply the wants, Messrs, 
Prest, Bruton, Hall, Freeman, Hum- 
phreys, and Labern, writing clever songs 
on passing events. 

One of the earliest tavern concert-rooms 
was The Chequers, in Abingdon-strzet, 
Westminster, the chief attraction a comic 
singer, Mr. John Herbert, better known as 
Jerry Herbert, who afterwards attained 
some celebrity at Sadler’s Wells as a low 
comedian, and was exceedingly popular 
there in Greenwood’s farce That Rascal 
Jack, of which he was the original hero, 

To insure the proper carrying out of | 
these entertainments, it was of course neces- 
sary to engage, in addition to the pianist, 
a company of vocalists, the general number | 
being four—a lady, a gentleman sentimen- 
tal, and two comic, the latter being as dis- | 
similar in style as possible. The time of 
nightly engagement was from _half-past 
eight, when the concert commenced, until 
its conclusion at half-past eleven, and no | 
singer was allowed to appear at any other 
room during those hours without the per- 
mission of the landlord. A fine of sixpence 
or a shilling, as agreed on, was levied on 
all who did not take part in the opening 
chorus, all salaries were paid nightly, and 
a week’s notice on either side terminated 
the engagement. 

The scale of remuneration ranged from 
three shillings to five shillings a night, ac- 
cording to ability or popularity, and, in 
addition, a refreshment ticket was allowed, 
which represented the amount of sixpence, 
to be taken out according to the fancy of | 
the singer. In the case of the male singer, | 
there was a further bonus in the shape of | 
a screw of tobacco. 

Inconsiderable as this remuneration may | 
appear at first sight, when it is taken into 
consideration that none of the performers | 
were strictly professionals, that is, singing | 
for a livelihood, the reader will perceive that | 
three or four nights a week of such sup- | 
plementary income made a goodly item in | 
their weekly earnings. As a rule, the 
majority of male vocalists were mechanics, 
shoemakers and tailors preponderating, 
with here and there a lawyer’s clerk and a 
compositor; while the ladies plied their 
needles in the daytime as dressmakers or 
milliners, and hat and shoe-binders, and 
many cases could be recorded where a 
well-educated girl descended to concert- 
room vocalism to uphold the broken for- 
tunes of an invalid father or mother, or to || 
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support one or two orphan brothers and 
sisters. 

The prices charged for admission were 
in most cases one penny or twopence: 
some few, indeed, charged threepence, 
but the price was no argument of re- 
spectability, one or two of the best con- 
ducted keeping to the one penny, with 
|| which they originally started. The Stan- 
|| dard, in Vauxhall Bridge-road, the Fox 
| and Bull, at Knightsbridge, the Swan, 
| at Hungerford Market, and the Spread 
| Eagle, in Kingsland - road, all charged 
| threepence admission, and the two former 
| adhered most despotically to one annoy- 
| ing announcement, “‘ No servants admitted 
| inlivery!” Such a rule, it may be con- 
ceived, could but be offensive in those 
, neighbourhoods where plush and powder 
| “most did congregate ;”’ so, to soften it 
| down as much as possible, dress - coats 
_were held in reserve by the proprietors, 
which were kindly lent in exchange for 
| the livery ones quietly laid aside in the 
_bar-parlour, and John and Thomas were 
thus enabled to escort Mary Jane or 
Jemima to the realms of harmony up- 
stairs in full evening dress. What was 
the reason of this restriction no one could 
| learn, for at the same time another esta- 
| blishment, the St. James’s Saloon, in 
| Swallow-street, cordially received the pro- 
| scribed class, and during the opera season 
| at Her Majesty’s, it was nothing uncom- 
/mon to see in its concert-room fifty or 
| sixty servants, in full livery, whiling away 
| the interval between “ setting down” and 
| “taking up” their masters and mistresses 
atthe theatre. The Nag’s Head, in Ox- 
ford-street, was also much patronised by 
servants; the “knights of the whip” 
| doubling in number the “gentlemen of 
| the cane” in that quarter. 
| In addition to the hard-handed vocalists 
| we have spoken of, there occasionally ap- 
| peared a species of professional parasite, 
| Whose origin was a mystery to all: such a 
ore was “ Mr. Wilson, extemporaneous 
| singer,” or “ Tub-thumping Wilson,” as he 
| was more generally called. He was one 
_ of those unblushing specimens of humanity 
| who, however brow-beaten and buffeted, 
| can never realise the fact that their 
| presence is not wanted: he was a smug- 
looking man of about five feet six, and 
combined in his half-prim, half-dirty ex- 
terior the seedy copying-clerk merging 
| into the fourth-rate mute, or vice versa. 
His stock in trade consisted of two love 


| ballads, which he warbled in a finicking | 





style, an “extemporaneous” song, copies 
of which he would sell, with instructions 
for its adaptation to any company; he 
also carried papers of blacking and packets 
of tea, which he sold in the rooms be- 
tween the songs when opportunity offered ; 
and as a climax to all this, he held forth 
on Sundays as street preacher in the 
pens of Smithfield, and it was in special 
recognition of this last practice that he 
acquired the cognomen of Tub-thumping 
Wilson. 

No matter in what part of London a 
benefit concert was announced, Mr. Wilson 
was bound to turn up, and watching his 
opportunity—for no one would “ put him 
on” if they could help it—perhaps in the 
absence of some one announced in the bill, 
he would force himself before the public, 
and on leaving the platform commence 
hawking his tea and blacking amongst the 
audience. Mr. W. always had a benefit 
coming, and if the party solicited to 
purchase a ticket of him was unluckily 
leaving town, he would kindly inquire the 
date of their probable return, which having 
acquired, he would suddenly remember 
that he had another benefit about that 
time, and so foist his second dirty slip of 
card on the victim whom he had thus en- 
trapped. 

But genius, however exalted, will some- 
times overreach itself, and this was at 
last the case with extemporaneous Wilson. 
He had announced a benefit, as usual, to 
take place on acertain evening at a public- 
house in Mercer-street, Long-acre, and had 
engaged two vocalists and a pianist to 
assist him in the entertainment; the room 
was opened, a few ticket-holders had ar- 
rived, and the overture had been duly 
thrown off the Broadwood’s grand, when a 
messenger, almost breathless, mysteriously 
beckoned the beneficiare, and told him his 
presence was required immediately at the 
Kean’s Head, in Russell-court, where 
some more fortunate holders of Wilsonian 
vouchers were anxiously awaiting his 
arrival. The truth seemed to manifest 
itself to him in an instant, for diving into 
his pocket, and looking at a pink card, he 
suddenly announced the astounding fact 
that he had so far forgotten himself as to 
have two benefits on the same evening. 

No way abashed, this great man at once 
concerted his plans, and concentrating in 
one body pianist, professionals, and au- 
dience—having first planted a man at the 
door to direct all fresh arrivals to the 
Kean’s Head—he marched at their head to 
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the second rendezvous, where, on arrival, 
they found Deaf Burke and Jerry Do- 
novan, two pugilists, on the platform, 
having a “ set to,” that being the “ enter- 
tainment” the landlord, Mr. Chubb, an ex- 
country showman and sporting man, had 
arranged for the delectation of those pre- 
sent, pending the arrival of Mr. W. and 
his supporters. The good-natured audience: 
all audiences were good-natured in those 
days: enjoyed the joke, and with the 
assistance of a few good singers, who 
dropped in to oblige, the evening was 
passed in a very pleasant manner. It is 
many years since our “extempore”’ friend 
disappeared from active life—what was 
his end no one knew, his final exit being 
as mysterious as his many entrances had 
been. 

The Hope Tavern, in Blackmore-street, 
Drury-lane, was about this time much 
frequented for its concerts by the working- 
class, as well as by men about town; and 
at the pretty landlady’s annual benefit, the 
Marquis of Waterford was generally con- 
spicuous. It was at this house that, in the 
year 1840, a movement was set on foot 
which resulted in great benefit to the con- 
cert-room singers of London. It had long 
been matter of regret to the more respect- 
able members of that body to see, upon 
the death of a singer, a petition going the 
rounds of the ecncert-rooms for funds to 
bury the deceased, and the movement had 
its origin from this feeling, assisted by the 
following circumstance. In 1839, and the 
early part of 1840, many gross attacks on 
private character appeared in a certain scur- 
rilous periodical, amongst whose victims 
were persons well-known and respected in 
public and private life, its chief mark being 
concert-room singers. Meetings for sup- 
pressing this nuisance were held every Wed- 
nesday at the King’s Head, Old Compton- 
street, Soho, under the presidency of Mr. 
James Willy, a solicitor’s clerk, and a great 
friend to the profession, and a fund being 
raised for prosecuting the proprietor, an 
action was commenced in the Common 
Pleas. On the suppression of the paper 
the action was withdrawn, and the balance 
of the fund raised for its prosecution was 
given as a nucleus for the Harmonic Be- 
nevolent Society, none but persons em- 
ployed in the concert-rooms being admitted 
as members. Mr. Willy was its first chair- 
man, and during its twenty years’ duration 
some hundreds of pounds were dispensed 
in relieving the sickness, and providing 
for the funetals of its members. While the 











society was held at this house a book was 
kept at the bar, showing the nights its 
members were disengaged, so that those 
unemployed could attend of an evening in 
case of a call—the proprietors and con- 
ductors of concert-rooms giving the pre. 
ference in engagements to its members, on 
account of their presumed respectability. 
The Hope soon became a regular profes- 
sional rendezvous, many theatrical and 
other celebrities attending for business and 
pleasure. After many struggles in its 
later years, the society was dissolved in 
1860, through want of funds, and the 
money in hand was divided amongst its 
remaining members. 

Our notice of these public-house concerts 
would be incomplete without some mention 
of a clever singer whose oddity and origi- 
nal humour, first developed at these places, 
won him for a time an extraordinary popu- 
larity, though his songs were vulgar and 
gross, and his life was shameless. John W. 
Sharp first appeared at the John o’ Groats, 
Webber-street, Lambeth, about 1839. It 
was a rough public-house chiefly frequented 
by engineers, who looked in at the concert 
on their way home from work. The audi- 
ence was dingy, and the clouds of tobacco 
smoke rendered it difficult to distinguish 
the features of the vocalist on the platform. 
The proprietor, a Mr. Bendon, was rather 
proud of a domesticated vocalist, that was 
located in the tap-room, a blackbird which 
would whistle three parts of the tune The 
Girl I left behind Me, while hopping 
up and down in his large wicker cage. 
When his audience were anxiously listening 
for the missing notes .of the tune, the bird 
would mutter quite audibly “ Don’t you 
wish you may get it,” and looking artfully at 
the surrounding faces, would remain im- 
movably fixed on his perch, until the fit took 
him for another exhibition of his musical 
powers. Sharp was at this time a super- 
numerary at the Victoria Theatre, and he 
used to slip out between the pieces, black 
his face, dress in the kitchen of the pub- 
lic-house, and appear as Jim Crow, which 
Rice had made familiar at the Surrey 
Theatre, and “ chant’? Such a Gittin’ Up- 
stairs, which was then acquiring equal cele- 
brity through the singing of Harper, an- 
other clever American artist, whose style, 
though equally good in its way, was quite 
dissimilar from that of his great Yankee 
rival. 

Sharp soon transferred his services to 
the Queen’s Head, Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars, till he was engaged as property man 
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at the Queen’s Theatre, Tottenham Court- 
road, where the afterwards celebrated clown, 
Dick Flexmore, was acting as call-boy. | 
Sharp occasiqnally sang between the pieces, | 
and soon began to get popular. He was | 
then engaged at the Swan at Hungerford 
Market, at that time the most respectable 
concert-room in London. Here he first 
employed the talent of John Labern, a 
clever comic song writer, whose songs, the | 


} 


Yankee Pedlar and Life of a Cadger, were | 
written expressly for Sharp, and soon | 


established him as a public favourite. 
Labern also wrote new verses for Sharp’s 
Jim Crow, full of political allusion, and 
the best of these were purchased by Rice, 
who was then performing at the Adelphi, 


although Tom Dibdin was still constantly | 


supplying Rice with new stanzas. 

It was during this Swan engagement that 
Sharp took the fancy of Mr. Green of 
Evans’s, who at once engaged him to sing 
nightly from twelve to two. He aban- 
doned the Swan in a short time, and de- 
voted himself entirely to Evans’s. To say 
that he improved the morality of that Cave 
of Harmony would be difficult to prove, but | 
he increased the amusement of the town, and | 
the not too particular town was grateful. 
Sharp became permanently engaged at | 
Evans's, retaining to himself the privilege | 
of singing at concerts, institutions, and | 
public dinners, at which, through Mr. 
Green’s influence, and in company of the 
Evans’s glee choir, he soon had an im- 
mense connexion. His next step was into 
the open air orchestra of Vauxhall Gar- 
dens in 1846, and so great a feature was 
he considered in the programme at that 
| fashionable resort, that his salary was raised | 
| to ten pounds a week, which with six | 
| pounds a week at Evans’s, and the extras | 
above hinted at, formed no inconsiderable | 
| income. To say that he was a favourite at | 
Evans’s at this time would convey but a 
poor notion of an established fact. When 
| he arrived of a night from Vauxhall about 
half-past eleven, with dress-coat, white | 
cravat and gloves, the place was in an | 
uproar, and the tumult of applause which | 
followed Mr. Green’s announcement, “ Gen- | 
| tlemen, I claim your attention to a comic 
| song from Mr. Sharp,” accompanied as it 
; Was by the rattling of hundreds of knives, 
spoons, and glasses on the tables, will not 
easily be forgotten by those who were pre- | 
sent on such occasions. It was a sight to 
see how the waiters surrounded him on his | 
descent from the stage with innumerable 
half-crowns for copies of his songs, the 





| 
| 


orders for which, with the addresses they 


' were to be sent to, had been taken by those 


worthies previous to his arrival. 

At this time Sharp and his congenial 
poet, Labern, lived in the same house in 
North-place, Hampstead; and when a 
facetious idea struck the singer during the 
day, he would jot it down and slip it under 
/the poet's bedroom door, who threw it 
into rhyme by the time his popular col- 
league had arisen on the following day. For 
these songs the poet received a guinea 
each, and so much for every copy he wrote 
/out. In this way Labern, by one of these 
songs alone, is said to have made thirty- 
four pounds in three months. 

At the zenith of his popularity, Sharp, 
intoxicated with success, fell into bad 
| habits, from which he never extricated 
| himself. He became unpunctual in his 
engagements, drank hard, and absented 
himself from Evans’s. His mind grew 
unsettled, his memory weak. At last, his 
house in Graiton-place, Kentish Town, 
was closed. Sharp had gone no one knew 
where. Found in pawn at a coffee-shop 
near Euston-square, he was redeemed and 
taken care of for some months by an old 
friend till he somewhat recovered. He 
then became managing director at the 
Lord Nelson Music-Hall, Euston-square, 
where he grew popular by two songs, the 
Corsican Brothers and Paul Pry, which he 
sang in character. Another mad rush 
into vice, and then rapidly came the final 
crash, delirium tremens, and an utter pro- 
stration of the faculties. 

The rest is soon told. No one would 
engage him in London; for when he tried 
to sing he would run the words of one 
song into another, and in a short time he 
sank into a shoeless, drivelling pauper, and 
but for the kindness of another old friend, 
who allowed him to sleep for some nights 
on the hearth-rug in front of the fire, he 
must have gone to the Union. 

One more chance offered—an old friend, 
who had a music-hall at Deal, offered him 
an engagement at that place, hoping that 
change of scene and abstinence from drink 
might help to restore him; Sharp com- 
menced his duties, and for a night or two 
was sober, then falling into his old habit 


of intemperance, he stood on the plat- 
'form the laughing-stock of the audience, 
| was dismissed, and eventually wandering 


as far as Dover workhouse, died there on 
the 10th of January, 1856, aged thirty- 
eight years. Alas, poor Yorick ! 

At the old concert-rooms of a higher 
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order, such as Evans’s, the Coal Hole, 
. Offley’s, and the Cider Cellars, the singing 
wasmlways unaccompanied by music, and 
the first attempt to introduce a piano at 
_Evans’s created quite a revolution among 
the old habitués, though its use in filling 
up. intervals with lively music was soon 
-admitted. Gentlemen amateurs, at all 
these places, struck in now and then with 
favourite songs, and even the professionals 
mingled with the general audience. 

The original entertainment at Evans’s 
was exceedingly primitive; Mr. Evans sat 
in the chair, surrounded by a few of his 
most staunch supporters, occasionally 
obliging them with his favourite song, 
the Pope he leads a Happy Life; Messrs. 
Matihews, James, and Bailey, the glee 
singers, sat a little below him on the left; 
Tom Martin, the comic singer, was among 
the visitors at the centre table; and 
Charles Sloman, the celebrated English 
improvisatore, and Herr Von Joel, the 
wondrous imitator of the feathered race, 
were seated in different parts of the com- 
fortable old room, ready to respond when 
called upon; the whole thing being as un- 
professional as can well be imagined. No 
charge was made for admission—no per- 
sons were admitted unless suitably attired 
—no money was taken for anything sup- 
plied until you were coming away, and his 
must have been, indeed, a clear intellect 
that could keep pace with, or dispute the 
reckoning of the head-waiter, who stood 
sternly at the door, and announced the 
sum total to those departing. 

Whether the modern music-hall, with its 
gilt and colours, is any real improvement 
on those old public-house haunts, it is diffi- 
cult to say. There is less open grossness, 
it is true, and less drinking; but the songs, 
if not so objectionable, are, for the most 
part, very foolish and inaue, and the dan- 
gerous gymnastic feats and second-rate 
dancing, which now-a-days occupy such 
prominent places in the music-hall pro- 
gramme, are neither amusing nor edifying. 
However that may be, it is certain that 
the old-fashioned concert-room is gone, 
never to return, 





GROWING UP. 

On to keep them still around us, baby darlings, fresh 
and pure, 

‘* Mother's” smile their pleasures crowning, ‘‘ mother’s” 


kiss their sorrows cure ; 
Oh to keep the waxen touches, sunny curls, and radiant 


One bright head above the other, tiny hands that clung 


and clasped, 

Little forms, that clos e@nfolding, all of Love’s best 
gifts were grasped ; 

Sporting in the summer sunshine, glancing round the 


winter hearth, 
Bidding all the bright world echo with their fearless, 


careless mirth. 


Oh to keep them; how they giaddened all the path 


from day to day, 
What gay dreams we fashioned of them, as in rosy 


sleep they lay ; 

How each broken word was welcomed, how each 
struggling thought was hailed, . 

As each bark went floating seaward, love-bedecked and 
fancy-sailed ! 


Gliding from our jealous watcning, gliding from our 
clinging hold, 
Lo! the brave leaves bloom and burgeon ; lo! the shy 


sweet buds unfold; 

Fast to lip, and cheek, and tresses steals the maiden’s 
bashful joy ; 

Fast the frank bold man’s assertion tones the accents 
of the boy. 


Neither love nor longing keeps them; soon in other 


shape than ours 
Those young hands will seize their weapons, build their 


castles, plant their flowers ; 
Soon « fresher hope will brighten the dear eyes we 


trained to see; 
Soon a closer love than ours in those wakening hearts 


will be. 


So it is, and well it is so; fast the river nears the main, 
Backward yearnings are but idle ; dawning never glows 


again: 
Slow and sure the distance deepens, slow and sure the 


links are rent; 
Let us pluck our autumn roses, with their sober bloom 


content. 





A LONDON PILGRIMAGE AMONG 
THE BOARDING-HOUSES. 


vill. “ BORDERING SHADOW LAND.” 


Ir was evening when my cab drew up 
in a retired crescent situated between Is- 
lington and Holloway. The houses were 
all small, like tenements in Lilliput, the 
trees were tiny, the strip of grass, enclosed 
by baby railings, stretched like a green 
hearth-rug before the fifteen doors, each 
one like the entrance to a doll’s abode; the 
steps were low and narrow, the windows 
were formed of little panes, the very plate 
of glass announcing that No. 10 was Mrs. 
Pawker’s boarding-house, was of extremely 
limited dimensions. The bell gave a little 
tinkle, and I was presently admitted into 
a little hall, half blocked up with an ancient 
upright piano, by a little old woman, palsied 
as to her head, who said that ali was right, 
I was expected. Myroom, she observed, was 
at the top of the house, with a charming 
view, and she trusted that I could carry up 
my own luggage, as she would otherwise 





eyes, 
Pattering feet, and eager pratile—all young life’s lost 
| | Paradise ! 
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down, which might annoy him, the hour 
being late. I professed myself quite capable 
of transporting my own baggage, but 
hinted that it could remain in the hall till 
bedtime, and that I should be much pleased 
by an introduction to my fellow-boarders. 
Would I take anything—a cup of tea and 
anegg? No! Then I had better follow 
into the parlour, where all were assembled 
save one, an eccentric ex-captain of the 
merchant service, who was morose, and 
preferred his own to ladies’ society. Ina 
dingy front-room, furnished with crazy 
| furniture, each leg of which seemed strug- 
gling to kick the other; each curtain of 
which looked like funereal drapery in ho- 
nour of a dying patriarch; the frame of 
|| whose every picture was fantastically fes- 
| tooned with cut-paper fly-catchers; sat 
| three old ladies, and another who by con- 
trast might be called young, although she 
| would never see her fiftieth year again. 
Her hair, just streaked with white, was 
roughened on her head, like some venerable 
cocoa-nut tied up with a dirty ribbon ; she 
| wore a cotton dress without a waistband, 
| and was minus collar or cuffs. Her face was 
puffy, her nose turned up and doughy, her 
chin, and cheeks, and brow were thickly be- 
smeared with powder, so that at first sight 
she much resembled a mealy potato well 
cooked. This was Mrs. Rosy, the land- 
lady’s daughter, a widow seriously juvenile, 
given up to pets and good works when not 
occupied in squabbling with “ma.” Ma 
had by this time sidled in, sat down ricket- 
tily, with a cough like creaking furniture, 
and taken up her work, making thus the 
fourth old lady sitting silent. Apparently, 
a genteel almshouse composed of old wrecks 
awaiting summons to another world. Each 
one of the fair was between seventy and 
eighty years of age, all of them were toler- 
ably hearty save one, the eldest, Miss Jen- 
kins, who bowed down with the weight of 
seventy-nine summers, sat crouched over 
the empty grate, in a huge horsehair-chair 
ornamented with nails, which looked like a 
great coffin many times too big for its 
corpse, awaiting only its lid, to be shunted 
off to the churchyard over the way. Miss 
Jenkins being somewhat helpless and soli- 
tary, is the victim of the other three, a 
target for their jests and evil hamours—for 
the harridans, by ever showing up her ex- 
ceeding feebleness, thus hold a foil to their 
own lively ways. Miss Jenkins bears all 
quietly, crouched into a heap of black silk 
cap, loose jacket, and list slippers, gazing 
for hours together at the gilt waterfall 








of paper falling down the chimney, one 
gnarled white hand crossed tranquilly upon 
the other, whistling through sunken fips 
from time to time, like a veteran breeze 
through a rusty keyhole, “I’m very old, 
very old!” and then relapsing into seem- 
ing death, belied only by bright black eyes 
that once were beautiful. She is not 
happy, for she feels the taunts and gibes, 
but answers not, finding it less pain to 
bear than to reply. If she could she would 
move elsewhere, but she is alone, a broken 
waif on the confines of two worlds, and 
having naught to gain, who would pack 
her things, and seek another lodging for 
her? A sad, sad spectacle of neglected 
age, friendless, solitary, attached to no one, 
barely endured, not loved. 

On the other side of the cold hearth sat 
a thin old lady, strangely muscular in 
wrist and fingers, sparely but powerfully 
built, her sinews playing below her cuffs 
like whip-cords; sitting very still, also 
with crossed hands and a repose of coun- 
tenance that is only given to the blind. 
She, from her strength, gained her living 
as a madhouse nurse, rising ultimately to 
be matron, a position of trust which she 
filled for sixteen years, until one day a 
lunatic came upon her unawares, dragged 
her to the earth by her hair, and hacked 
at her throat with an old broken spade 
left about by some careless servant. After 
a hard tussle for life, keepers came to her 
assistance, deposited the lunatic in durance, 
and laid the matron bleeding on her 
bed. ‘The shock resulted in nervous fever, 
from which she eventually rose as strong 
as ever, but blind for life, and subject to 
fits of shivering, and palpitations of the 
heart, which render quict essential to con- 
tinued existence. Here she has lived for 
years, pensioned off, her sole amusement 
occasional passages of arms with Mrs. 
Jerome, ex-matron of an hospital, whose 
system cannot be made to agree with hers, 
one being a fervid hommopath, and the 
other a stern champion of allopathic treat- 
ment. Mrs. Jerome is the leading spirit 
of the party. Tall, large, of redundant 
health, though seventy-four years old, 
kindly but brusque, with a broad Scotch 
accent, a small face like a crab-apple, sur- 
mounted by a front of curls and a won- 
drous catafalque of ribbons and chrysan- 
themums, the ex-matron rules the others 
with a rod ofiron. They have no opinions 
but hers, no tastes but hers, no will but 
hers. She bustles about like a great light- 
house decorated for a holiday, cutting the 
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bread, ordering the dinner, snarling at 
her blind rival, gibing at Miss Jenkins, 
bullying Mrs. Rosy, ignoring Mrs. Paw- 
ker’s existence altogether, clattering among 
cupboards, jingling keys, driving every 
one to and fro with a masculine good 
humour, as though she still had fifty 
nurses under her, and hundreds of unruly 
medical students to chaff and fight, and 
tread under her large feet. Though shrewd 
and clear-headed, Mrs. Jerome, as many 
other clever people do, managed the affairs 
of others better than her own. After 
years of honest labour she had snugly in a 
savings-bank a modest sum, but, strong in 
a conviction of her own sterling worth, 
she failed to perceive that the house- 
surgeon, twenty years her junior, had ul- 
terior motives beyond those of pure affec- 
tion in tendering her his hand and heart. 
She married only to find in him a reckless 
libertine who lived on her as long as she 
had aught to give, then departed for a 
better sphere, assisted from this evil globe 
by copious libations of rum and brandy. 
She continued to work steadily at her post, 
which fortunately she had not abandoned, 
and now, retired on a pension, rules old 
ladies instead of men Her conversation is 
generally of the West-end, and by some 
intricate web of argument she bas firmly 
settled in her mind that the district be- 
tween Islington and Holloway is “vara 
central,”’ the West-end paradise being at- 
tainable by omnibus for fourpence—time 
in Mrs. Jerome’s present condition being 
no object 

Mrs. Pawker, the landlady, possesses 
little character, and may be styled a nega- 
tive old lady. She is nothing if not 
rickety. Her head shakes, her curls shake, 
her nose moves up and down like that of 
the tapir at the Zoological Gardens. Her 
lower jaw protrudes, rising and falling as 
though champing air; her very teeth even 
are not firmly set in her jaws. Daughter 
of a dissenting minister, she once in her 
life girded up her loins and showed deci- 
sion by eloping with a tripe merchant, or, 
as she would more genteelly put it, with a 
pork butcher. But that adventurous act 
of firmness not having turned out suc- 
cessful, she makes no further effort, de- 
ciding for herself no more. She never 
makes up her mind without first glancing 
at Mrs. Jerome, except when she wrangles 
amicably with her daughter, who invari- 
ably pulls up the argument with a full 
stop, by crying out “ Ma! don’t insi- 
nuate.”’ 





When I entered the room all looked up 
and peered at me through their spectacles 
except Miss Jenkins, who only shivered at 
the draught, and drew a shawl closer 
round her, rocking herself backwards and 
forwards, muttering like an old raven, 
“T’m very old!” Mrs. Jerome rose with 
a smile, made a grand inclination, and 
with a fine intimation that she hoped our 
acquaintance would improve, returned to 
her work, the application of a frill to a 
chaste garment which shall be nameless. 
Mrs. Rosy, who was in a bad temper, 
was swinging a gorgeous pink bonnet by |; 
its strings, and glanced petulantly at me | 
as if I were an intruder, then thinking | 
better of it, put out a damp hand, with || 
the announcement: 

“ How do you do? Iam the daughter | 
of the house. Now, ma, be quiet, do; you |; 
know we don’t want another servant at all. 
You cook the meat for dinner; I make the || 
pudding. Everybody makes their own beds, 
except Miss Jenkins, the lazy, obstinate 
thing, who won’t, though she knows how; 
her stubborn ways puts us all out. Now | 
don’t insinuate, ma! Don’t insinuate. I | 
hate obstinacy, that I do.” 

Stubborn ! poor Miss Jenkins, sad, meek, | 
suffering wreck. She made no answer 
beyond looking round shyly for an instant, 
and murmuring, with a sigh : 

“I’m so old—so very old.” 

A ghostly voice, uttered gruffly from a 
dark corner of the room, “ Don’t insi- || 
nuate !”’ and I turned to see that there was | 
a parrot winking in its cage, emulating | 
the sentiments of its mistress. 

** Aweel, aweel,” cried Mrs. Jerome, | 
rising abruptly, and packing away her | 
chaste garment along with scissors and 
thimble, “it’s jest time for giving the cap- | 
tain his grog before he goes to bed. J'll | 
see after it, Mrs. Pawker; I’ve put the | 
kitchen kettle on to boil, and I'll jest make 
myself a little negus; its vera comforting 
at night with a wee bit toastie.”’ 

Again Miss Jenkins looked up, and ga- 
thering her draperies, said wearily : 

“It’s bedtime. Very cold. My old 
blood runs slowly, though it is so thin. 
Your parrot, Mrs. Rosy, is shivering like 
me. You're fond of it, and ought to give 
it some fire, if you won’t give me any. 
Polly and I are very cold.” 

“We can’t begin fires before October,” 
answered Mrs. Pawker, querulously, “ as 
you'd know very well, if not so indifferent 
to price of coals. You'd be the ruin of 
all of us if you were allowed.  [l'ires, 
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indeed! A pretty thing. All the bother! should by some process be converted in 


of cleaning grates, and black-lead, and all the night. 
Go along, it’s against natur—_/ he’s a queer customer. 
It’s out of patience | robbed of a hundred pounds abroad some- 


for you! 
natur don’t like it. 
with you, and so am [!” 

Quite flustered with this long harangue, 
there is no knowing, being fairly started, 
where she would have stopped, had not 
Mrs. Rosy flung her bonnet at her mother, 
with— 

“Don’t, ma! Don’t, don’t insinuate. 
Though of course fires now is ridiculous. 
Why can’t you run about a bit, or do some 
work? You are so awful obstinate and 
lazy, never sweeping your room or doing 
your bed or nothing. I wonder, for my 
part, how you can look us in the face, I 
do, and eat your victuals.” 

Miss Jenkins did look her in the face 
sorrowfully, but quietly, and feebly pro- 
tested : 

“7 can’t run. My working days are 
over. I must just sit and wait.” 

“ Wait! what for ?” 

“ Death,” 

“ Don’t, Miss Jenkins. You talk so 
strange, you make a body jump.” 

“ Don’t insinuate,” croaked the parrot, 
straightway standing on his head, hanging 


by one claw from his cage roof, the better 
to observe, from a new point of view, the 
phenomenon who could thus tranquilly 
speak of our grim master without blench- 


ing. But seeing nothing but a little old 
woman like an untidy bundle of soiled 
linen, he instantly righted himself, express- 
ing his strong disapproval by strange gri- 
mace and harsh croakings like a badly- 
greased door hinge. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you'd like to see your 
room,” suggested Mrs. Rosy. Second 
door at the top of the highest flight. 
You'll find it open. Here’s a match to light 
your gas. Don’t be frightened,” she added, 
with a giggle; “ Polly and I live next door, 
and whatever you do, don’t make a noise, 
that old sea captain is so nervous. Only 
think! Once we were so very full that I 
asked him, as a favour, to occupy a room 
next door, taking his meals with us. Find- 
ing a crucifix fastened to the wall, he rang 
for the servant, swearing he would not 
live in the house of a Roman Catholic. 
‘Missus isn’t a Roman Catholic,’ the 
servant persisted. ‘She bought that as 
a work of hart in fnrrin parts.’ But he 
wouldn’t be persuaded, and hanging up his 
shirt on the objectionable ornament as a 
protest against its presence, he barricaded 


his door with a chest of drawers, lest he | 


| 
| 





That’s absolutely true. Oh! 
He was once 


wheres, and never goes out now without 
double-locking his door. He’s lived with 
us now nearly two years, and since then 
we've never seen the inside of his room. 
He does it up himself, makes his own 
bed, and sweeps once a week; but no one 
but himself ever goes inside. There’s 


| Mrs. Jerome taking his grog up-stairs. 


Listen.” 

We heard Mrs. Jerome knock. Pre- 
sently there was a Newgate-like undoing 
of bolts and bars, and a voice said, 
“Thank you. Good-night ;” after which 
the bolts and bars were drawn once more. 
Then Mrs. Jerome strode in among us 
again, very hot and red, crying out: 

“Now, leddies, bedtime. Ain’t you 
going up to bed, young sir? Miss Jen- 
kins, ye say ye’re so auld and feeble, ye 
ought to have gone off long syne. Vera 
cauld, are ye? Well, well, for once ye 
shall have a drop of my negus. I'll bring 
it to you. Now, be off.” 

And, cach with one match in hand, we 
creaked up the stairs, warily crawling past 
the prison-door, and the house was quiet, 
though it was barely ten o’clock. 

My room was a very garret, ag low 
in ceiling, queerly inclined in walls. From 
out my window there was quite a grand 
view as I gazed at it by the light of early 
morning. An expanse of trees, of market- 
gardens, of peach and nectarine-houses ; 
here and there three or four tall houses 
standing alone, like a few stray beads 
shredded from a necklace moved elsewhere. 
One house boasted of a garden, some twenty 
yards of weeds and rubbish, enclosed by a 
high wall. Ladders and piles of bricks 
reigned in other gardens; rutted roads led 
t6 blank walls or vacant coach-houses; 
cocks and hens emulated a country street ; 
a gentleman in an arbour tried to exhibit 
Colin- like proclivities, by playing sad 
strains upon a flute. The prospect pve- 
sented a general appearance as of some 
new town, its materials being gathered, 
about to’ set to work at pulling itself 
together. I moved sicalthily down-stairs, 
boots in hand, lest I should wake the nan- 
tical ogre, unlocked the hall-door, and 
started on an exploring expedition. 

Islington is aggressive, as all suburbs 
are. It aims at possessing glories unat- 
tainable by its parent London. The houses 
are of all shapes and sizes, scorning uni- 
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formity, because elsewhere enforced by the 
Board of Works. Its principal street is 
absurdly wide, as — to prove that 
unlike other portions of our choking me- 


tropolis, space is no object; at the same 


time, as if to show that land is valuable, 
Islington huddles up its bye-streets until 
they nearly swell over and smother the 
miserable court-yards behind. Education 
flourishes tremendously in houses holding 
themselves unnaturally straight, to prove 
to passers-by that buckram and backboard 
are yet British institutions, let scoffers say 
what they choose. Awful globes, big and 
portly, raise their backs above first-floor 
window levels; “ Seminary” cries out from 
brick, and wall, and plaster; women in 
spectacles glare over muslin blinds ; young 
ladies brush their back hair behind tiny 
glasses, with a worn, over-educated look. 
Finery, exaggerated and overdone, in pro- 
portion to distance from postal district 
W., lines the shop-windows in amazing 


reason, assumes such brilliancy of colour 
as to cause the eye to wince, the soul to 
shudder. In one place a street is shut off 
from the rest by an iron grille at either 
end. Within the sacred space all appears 
tranquil, cloistered, set apart for the cul- 
ture of peace and brotherly love. Not a 
bit of it. Your echoing steps reverberate 
down its secluded pavement. A suburban 
fury hails another opposite from her bed- 
room window in picturesque but over- 
forcible language; ginger-pop appears the 
general though explosive beverage; pic- 
tures from the Police News flare from divers 
pigmy shop fronts; while one house, more 
murderously garrisoned than the rest, dis- 
plays as many placards as a street in a 
pantomime, each one breathing awful 
threats about “debts recovered,” “ goods 
appraised,” “lost creditors pursued and 
prosecuted.” Verily this suburb of Isling- 
ton is a blatant place; whatever business 
at may have in hand it shakes in your face 
like a red rag, swearing that you shall not 
lose sight of its virtues, shall appreciate, 
whether you will or no, its peculiar ad- 
vantages, shall bow the knee to its loftiness 
of aim. 

I was glad to return to my almshouse 
and to the earthy quarrels of my female 
patriarchs. Mrs. Pawker was in a despe- 
rate fuss, because her coals were being 
discharged into her cellar while her mind 
should be otherwise occupied with break- 
fast. 


with unswathing Polly’s cage from the 
recesses of a flannel, which had evidently 
once adorned her virtuous limbs in guise of 
a short petticoat. Mrs. Jerome hurried in 
as the clock struck half-past eight, declar- 
ing that punctuality was an unappreciated 
virtue; that the world was going to the bad; 
that she alone understood duty from its 
proper aspects ; calling upon the blind lady 
to witness that in hospitals, military pro- 
cision was enforced. 

“Not but what,” she added, “lunatics 
were different, subtilely inoculating their 
disease until the superiors, who should 
teach them better, became as mad as they, 
playing at medicine by distributing sugar 
pills, instead of honouring the established 
rules of the Pharmacopeia.” 


the tea-pot if it makes you shake so. Give 
it to me, do, and let am 
But the remainder of her speech was 








as even Temple Bar, closing hurriedly ai 


| Her Gracious Majesty’s approach, would 
be snuffed into a gurgle in attempting to | 


rival. 

“Pretty Polly—pretty Polly—don’t in- 
sinuate.” And then a tapping and hammer- 
ing, a jumping up and down, accompanied 
by all kinds of antics, a plucking out and 


at least were intended unless instant sop 
were prepared, a scream like a slate-pencil 


patience could bear it no longer, and she 
called out, “ I’ll throttle that devilish bird 


| Rosy glowered, and put out her floury 
cheek for the mollification of the offender's 
outraged feelings. 





Everybody received his or her portion of 
| bread, a cup of pallid tea, and a slice of a 
| hideous gluey compound that did duty for 
| brawn. Mrs. Jerome, being of independent 
| views, boldly produced her pot of jam, 
spurning household manufacture, papering 
up the pot, and sucking well her spoon 
when she had done, lest the weird, mil- 
dewed maid-of-all-work should, like a 
tiger first tasting blood, be tempted by a 
stray single drop of sweetness to invade 
the property of her betters. And what a 
terrible woman is that maid-of-all-work! 
| She has a slate-coloured face and wicked 
| eyes, extremely dirty surroundings, grimy 
hands, very light hair like tangled silk 





Mrs. Rosy protested that the coal- | cocoons, the brightness of which, uncx- 


man was a fright, as she occupied herself | tinguishable by dirt, makes her face look 











“Don’t make such a fuss, ma, give me | 


drowned by Polly, who catching sight of | 
hues and tones; furniture, for the same; sugar and bones, set up such a creaking | 


scattering of feathers, as though suicide | 
scratching on a slate, until Mrs. Jerome's | 


| if ye don’t take it oot,” whereupon Mrs. | 
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like a crape mask, and a satyr-like look of 
intelligence, impossible to account for until, 
by her wild actions, and sounds like steam 
blowing off from a river steamer funnel, 
you arrive at the fact that she is deaf and 
dumb. 

What a mad breakfast party to be 
sure! The landlady palsied, worried with 
household cares; her daughter a sadly 
grim phantom of long-past juvenility ; three 
old ladies, all tottering on the grave’s 
brim; and the weird party waited on by 
this uncanny girl, whose.appearance is so 
strange, whose manners savour of some- 
thing so unearthly. It seems as if they had 
already done with life, and, shut out for ever 
from aught appertaining to human youth, 
were awaiting in an inscrutable limbo 
their last summons ! 

“Did you see the Shah when he was 
here?” I asked, endeavouring to awaken 
them to some mortal interest. 

“Indeed, we didn’t do any such thing,” 
| answered Mrs. Jerome for them all. ‘“ He 
| was a foreigner and a heathen, as all 
forcigners are. I hate foreigners and their 
dirty habits. They never employ water in 





any form, and I am told, when they find 
| them, use antimacassars as pocket-hand- 


| kerchiefs.”” 

“T have lived within London precincts 
| for seventy-eight years,” whistled Miss 
| Jenkins in an undertone, ‘‘and have never 
| seen corn-fields, or the sea. I should like 


particular print. When common subjects 
of interest are scarce, this incubation of 
petty squabbles is an admirable method 
of securing a certainty of general conver- 
sation. 

“Why don’t you eat your brawn, Miss 
Jenkins? I made it,” demanded Mrs. 
Rosy, eager for the fray. 

“TI don’t like gristle,” was the meek 
reply. 

“Go along, you’re a—you’re a—epicu- 
rean, that’s what you are.” 

“T’ve got no teeth, and can’t bite it, as 
you know. Don’t tease me, I’m tired with 
dressing, and will lie down.” 

“ Miss Jenkins !”” put in Mrs. Jerome, 
“what awful manners ye have, to be sure, 
bounding about in and out of the room 
before the cloth’s removed. I’m ashamed 
of ye.” 

“* Don’t insinuate,” spectrally observed 
Polly, looking reflectively out of one eye, 
with head on one side, and a bone in one 
claw. 

“T’m very old. Oh, so old, so old!” 
And the long-suffering lady tottered off 
with a sigh. 

“ Lazy thing!’’ called out Mrs. Rosy 
after her. ‘ Won’t make her bed, indeed. 
Always grumbling, and growling, and dis- 
satisfied. But the devil finds plenty of 
growling for idle hands to do.” With 
which triumphantly apt quotation she pro- 
ceeded again to display the potato cheek 





for Polly’s delectation, who either not ap- 
preciating it, or exasperated at too con- 
stant calls to admiration of one object, pro- 
ceeded to nibble viciously at it with his 
already bread-poulticed beak. 

** Now, young man,” shouted Mrs. Jerome 
to me, “I’ve told Mrs. Pawker that young 
men fresh in town may perhaps sometimes 
be late. So here’s a latch-key for ye, which 
ye must not abuse, mind!” and the won- 
derful old lady gravely taking me to the 
door, put me through military exercises 
with the key. Present arms. Unlock. 
Open. Shut. Bar-up. Attention. Stand 
at ease. Having inoculated me into these 


—~s * 


| to see them, but it’s too late. I’m too old, 
| too old.” 

| “ Have ye seen about the newspaper ?” 
| demanded Mrs. Jerome of the blind lady. 
| “It is your turn to-day, you know, and 
| by forgetting it last week you put all 
| our calculations out, causing no end of 
| trouble.” 

i Upon inquiry I discovered that, by an 
| ingenious combination, the old ladies ma- 
| nage to procure jointly the satisfaction of 
a larger number of journals than would 
otherwise be within their means. Five 
_ days in the week Mrs. Jerome buys the 
| Daily Telegraph, paying also two separate 



































halfpennies in conjunction with another 
for numbers of the Family Herald and the 
Christian World. Thus her weekly sub- 
scription amounts to sixpence, her fellow- 
boarders contributing a like sum to be 
invested in the Graphic and Illustrated 
News, which, after due perusal, are flat- 
tened out in state under the sofa mattress, 
thereby sowing fruitful seed for future 
quarrels as to ownership, should any event 
arise which might bestow value on any 





new and unaccustomed mysteries to her 
own complete satisfaction, she proceeded 
with the frilling of her chaste garment, 
diversified with allopathic sallies for the 
benefit of the still figure with closed eyes 
opposite. 

I did not think it necessary to point out 
to Mrs. Jerome that latch-keys and I had 
been on familiar terms for some years, or 
that it was very unlikely that 1 should 
remain long enough in Islington to avail 
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myself very often of the particular weapon | 
in whose use she had so fully instructed 


me. 





A PEEP AT BRITTANY. 


Tue tourist who makes a rapid flight 
from Paris to Rennes, suffers no great loss 
by flitting by night. The region traversed 
is what the French call “un beau pays,” 
a fine country, with no pretensions to 
scenery, with an horizon of low wooded 
hills when not absolutely flat, fertile, well 
cultivated, populous, very pleasant to own 
or to occupy, but somewhat monotonous to 
travel through. 

But in railway travelling by night, “the 
more the merrier” is by no means the rule. 
At starting from Paris, we were four, one 
of whom, a veteran wanderer, filled the 
carriage door with his portly person, while | 
a second protruded his bald and shining | 
head to close the entrance more effectually. 
Those tactics answered. The train began | 
to move. Each member of the quaternion, 
chuckling in high glee, was in indisputable | 
possession of his comfortable corner, with | 
liberty to stretch out his limbs at full | 
length. 

We had triumphed, and in ordinary 
times might have retained the victory. But | 
the National Assembly had just been dis- | 
solved ; but the school vacation had just | 
commenced ; everybody was rushing out | 
of Paris, ready for any amount of rural or | 
maritime discomfort. At Versailles, to our 
disgust, a lady forced her way into our 
stronghold. Ugh! Why couldn’t she go 
with the Dames Seules? Unwillingly and 
ungraciously we made the least possible 
room to allow her to take her place, when 
she quietly, clearly, and decidedly observed, 
“T am sorry, messieurs, to disturb your 
first sleep, but we are several.” 

Several! Yes; severalthey were! Hus- 
band, daughters, maid, bags, baskets, cloaks 
and rugs, umbrellas and walking-sticks, 
besides a personage who seemed a cross 
between an uncle and a grandfather. Six 
added to four, make up ten; and ten we 
were, instead of four. 
pily, allows no more souls (unless in arms) 
to be packed in one second-class compart- 
ment, but the law puts no limit to travel- 





ling personalities ; so that bodies combined | 


with baggage made a respectable squeeze, 
promising what society calls a delghtful 
evening. 


Our Cerberus, baffled, protested gruffly 


Railway law, hap- | 


| against the amount of portable property 


introduced. For some minutes we held a 
Hyde Park meeting, threatening, we four, 
to shift into another carriage, although we 
well knew there was none to be had. We 
were almost as bearish as the National 
Assembly, and I thought gesticulation 
would end in a fight; but the clear-voiced 
lady was too much for us. The storm 
subsided into quiet, and we gradually 
dropped into attitudes which you may sce 
on the stage when gangs of robbers are 
supposed to be slumbering. 

Those attitudes don’t look comfortable 
or cosy; no more was mine or anybody | 
else’s except our invaders’, who made them- | 
selves at home at our expense. A remedy | 
for sleeplessness is to count a hundred. | 
Not having Doctor Droney’s sermons, | | 
tried it, but caught myself repeatedly run- | 
ning off into “ Four and six make ten; four | 
and six make ten.” Whether it brought | 
on sleep I cannot aver; which suggests 
the probability that it did. 

At four - twenty - five of that August 
morning, the city of Rennes and daybreak 
were reached. The ladies are not so good. | 
looking as they were overnight by lamp- | 
light, and the men much less distinguished | 
in their appearance. Not being able to see | 
myself as others see me, I cannot tell | 
whether night has » -ked in me a like | 
“sea change.” But. the return of day | 
would console for all that, did not a cold | 
envious mist prevent our looking out of | 
window. Nevertheless, although we have 
been running away from the rising sun all 
night long, he will be sure to catch us. | 
And here he comes at last, as bright and 
| warm as ever. Away go the mists. ind 
this is Brittany ! 

There is buckwheat, called blé noir be- | 
cause its flowers are white, in never-ending | 
| blossom—we shall taste its leathery cakes 
| and crumpets by-and-bye; there are end- 
| less flat many-furrowed fields separated hy 
_ scrubby hedges not seen in other parts of 
| France ; but—was it worth while to come | 
| so far to see so little? To suffer dust and | 
international hot-pressing during a whole | 
| dead-long Nox Railwayana ? } 
Civil words are exchanged between over | 
/night’s disputants. They converse, as- 
' tonished to find each other mutually agrce- 
| able and intelligent. 
“That’s pretty, madame, that bay, | 
| though the tide is out. Those valleys, too, | 
| are fresh and green, only they might be a | 
| trifle deeper, longer, and wider. But we | 
| must take what we find, as I am obliged to, 
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PS : ‘ é 
settling down here after leaving Alsace. | of arches, which, being on them, we cannot 


Everybody wants land, that is, rock, stones, 


and heath, such as you see, but nobody | 
! cultivates it or will let anybody else culti- | 


vate it. 
herdess. 


There, madame, stands a shep- 
) ’ P 


She is keeping perhaps a dozen 


_ sheep, but you would hardly sing her 


charms in a madrigal. The people, ma- 
dame? Well; your true Breton is devout 
and thirsty, given to confession and tipsyfi- 
cation, otherwise called dramography. 


| will walk in a pardon-procession at noon, 


and be unable to walk home at night. 
Neither in women’s nor in 


litanies do you find, ‘From alcohol in ‘all 


| its forms, the Holy Saints deliver us.’ 


| Wages, madam? A farm-woman servant 
hereabouts earns seven or eight francs a 
| month, and is content with coarse and 
| humble fare. Her wages being small and 
| her board costing nothing, you have no 
| right to complain that she knows nothing, 
| that she can neither iron linen, sew, cook, 
nor a 
| “But why does the train stop? We 
| are not at a station,” madame inquires, a 
| little uneasily. 


“Ts there a doctor in the train?” the! without accent. 


| conductor asks, running from carriage to 
| carriage. 


‘rupts Cerberus. 
He | 


| see. 

“ Morlaix! Mor-r-r-laix !” 

“Here we leave you,” says the lady 
head of the intruding party; “sorry to 
have made you pass an uncomfortable 
night ss 

“Sorry I was so cross about it,’’ inter- 
“T am for Morlaix, too. 
Mention my name at the hotel—don’t be 
afraid of asking prices—and they may re- 


_ ceive you on more reasonable terms.” 


children’s | hand-shakes. 





| 


| 


Yester evening’s quarrel is cancelled with 
A night passed together 
puts travellers on an easier footing than 
two or three days’ journeying by sunlight. 
They have shared the discomfort as well as 
the fun of travel. 

“T wish I could do like you,” I sigh; 
“ for I came straight from Calais, and am 
going on to Brest.” 

“ Without stopping at Paris!” the hus. 
band exclaims. “It is only the English 
who make a rush like that.” 

“And you? In one night from Ver- 
sailles to Morlaix ?” 

“* Madame is English, though she speaks 
My daughters, conse- 
quently are half English, too.”’ 

“Ah! that explains all: 


| <A doctor is found and taken possession | baskets, bibelots, and the rest.” 


of. What is the 1: ‘ter? 


_ with buckwheat pancake? After half an 


A “welcome | 
_ little stranger,” or an oid gentleman choked | hotel. 


“Tf you return to Morlaix, come to our 
A pleasant journey !” 
Stretched limbs and_ basket-breakfast 


| hour’s waiting, the doctor comes back, | help wonderfully to the appreciation of 


_ folding up his instrument case, and coolly | pretty scenery. 


informing us : 

) “Crossing gate-keeper stood in loco- 
| motive’s way. Lucky escape. A few 
| fingers squeezed; that’s all.” 


Those hill-sides, heaped 


| with ivy-clad boulders, all garnished, like 


dishes of fruit at dessert, with tufts of ferns 
and sprigs of leaves, are absolutely charming 
in their wildness. When you, gentle reader, 


| 
| “The Bretons, madame, I was saying, | take this trip, on arriving at Landerneau 
| finish religious observances with worldly | shift to the side of the carriage where 


| enjoyment. Look at the bill stuck up at} people get in and out. On passing the 


| this station. 
| Renan, on Sunday the 17th of August, 
/ 1873. Public dances in all the Places 
| or open spaces. Varied sports; Retraite 
| aux Flambeaux. Grand Ball at seven 
o'clock.’ ”’ 
* Morlaix ! 
| railway guard. 


Mor-r-r-laix !”? shouts the 


loon. 


| 


‘Grand Pardon at Saint | station of Kerhuon, you will see before 


you, on the other side of the water, enor- 
mous rocks springing up from a bed of 
bright green copse-wood. They are the 
rocks of Plougastel, justly famous and well 
worth a visit. At their foot you find 
the rare Tunbridge film-fern, which car- 
pets the rocks, mixes with the mosses, 


We halt, suspended aloft as if in a bal-| and even climbs up the tree-trunks. 
Beneath and athwart us runs a deep | From their summit you command a valley, 


| Valley in the direction of the sea, lined with | for the like of which you must cross over 
dark green foliage sheltering clumps of | to Wales. 
grey houses. At the bottom of all runs a | Brest, the Princess if not the Queen of 





sinuous stream to which the valley owes | Brittany, is enthroned on an eminence com- 
its depth if not its existence. What sus- | manding delicious prospects by sea and 
tains us on high is a wonderfully bold via- | land. Of all known French fortitied towns, 
duct bestriding the chasm with two stories | Brest is the least shut up and suffocated. 
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Its enclosing ramparts lie mostly beneath 
it. The streets are long, straight, and airy, 


many terminating, not in a blank wall or | 


an ugly house, but with a view of the 
bright sea and the hills beyond it. 
public walk, the Cours d’Ajot, possesses 


admirably umbrageous elms for a maritime | 


town. Its elevated site allows the breeze 
to sweep in direct from the Roads, which 
but for their communication with the | 
ocean, by means of the Goulet or the Gullet, 
might be taken for a magnificent hill-bound | 
lake. 

It is here that the bonnes or nurse-maids 
of Brest sit in permanent committee, safely | 
discussing in their Breton tongue the de- | 
merits and chignons of their “mistresses, | 
the merits of their masters, and the compa- | 
rative weights and tempers of their suck- 
lings and nurslings. Here, too, the travel- 
ling naturalist can classify Breton caps | 
according to their species and varieties. It | 


natural selection or independent creation 


that bonnes’ caps assumed the forms of an | 
| endless series of pretty little bays, protected | 


extinguisher, an egg-shell with a white | 
by rocky islets from the breakers of the | 


swelling at the end, a roll of music, a, 


butterfly, a flying fish, and a ship in full 


sail, 


Brest, however, is a populous town of | 


eighty thousand inhabitants, and though 
in, is scarcely Brittany. Town life, in 
Europe at least, is similar, if not exactly 
the same. Human nature is everywhere 
identical. Is there a city in the world in 


The 


the door at early morn, and we start for 
Argenton, our favourite and most primi- 
tive watering-place, where, until the late 
calamitous rise in prices, yon could be 
boarded and lodged for three francs a day, 
and get lobsters and prawns for less than 
nothing. The roadside hedges are often 
ill-natured, shutting out what view there 
is, but the luxuriant tall-stemmed furze 
that tops them tells a tale of mild and frost- 
| less winter, and forms by its dingy green 
a fitting background for the venerable grey 
of the granite crosses. 
the peasants we meet for priests, clad as 
they are in black with broad-brimmed hats, 


but unclerically garnished with a velvet | 
band passing through a large steel buckle | 


| behind, and flying off in streamers resem- 


| | bling what young ladies used to call | 
Here is one | 
| driving a cart in company with his calf, | 
and now another on foot carrying a chicken | 


. . . . Js . . . | 
is for him to determine whether it was by | in his arms as tenderly as if it were a_ 


| « suivez-moi, jeune homme.” 


| child. 
The coast, which we reach at last, is an 


oer-y- but rendering navigation difficult 
‘and dangerous. In front of some bays, as 


| as they do at sea. Ocean is gifted with an 


ever-gnawing tooth, but earth, in Brittany, i 
The land is | 


| offers it a hard crust to bite. 











We might take | 


| Porsal, there is a complete archipelago of | 
rocks; and on land, granite rocks sprout | 
| up from the surface almost as thickly | 




















which dirty boys do not get up behind | granite; and granite is made to serve all | 
smart carriages, nor slide down the hand- | | sorts of incongruous purposes. Out of it | 
rails of public staircases? Brest shows | | are fabricated mangers, clock - weights, | 
plenty of brilliant toilettes. If open-air | | drinking troughs, hedges, slabs for washing 
gatherings are so bright and gay, what linen, posts, stiles, dogs’ feeding platters, | 
must the salons be? There is a praise- | fences, temporary walls—a man will pull 
worthy paucity of flies, and an absence of down a wall to let his favourite cow pass 
gnats which leaves nothing to desire. | through, and will then build it up again. 
Armaments may be active, ‘but trade is Finally, granite furnishes tombstones; in 
slack: the mercantile branch of the navy | which tombstones hollows are carved, some | 
does not flourish. Consequently, in Brest, | in the shape of a scallop-shell, to receive | 
there are no monkey-shops, no parrots im- | holy water on féte and pardon days. On | 
ploring you with wistful eyes to buy them, | ordinary days they are often filled by the | || have 
no cockatoos screaming to attract your at- | rain; and well does it augur for the repose | | suge 
tention, no love-birds fascinated by each | of the soul whose body is there beneath | | and 
other's charms, no tiny Indian feathered | | interred, if the little birds come to drink | with 
bipeds crowding together with half-shut | of the sweet raindrops so caught from | at ti 
eyes and pining for a hotter climate—all | heaven. good 


because no merchantmen put into port. Soon 
Land, nevertheless, is exceedingly valuable. | 
The ground on which our excellent hotel | 
stands, and the whole Champ de Bataille | 
in front of it, is worth eight pounds the | 
square métre. 


North-westward, ho! The caléche is at | 


Such a coast is the very place for a stroll, | 


| whether you are simply idle, or plant or 
insect hunting. Basking in the afternoon 


sun, witha rock between the wind and your | 


‘nobility, you see the clear waters of the 
| sparkling tide advance, dancing gaily, as if 


| they never could be treacherous or homi- | 
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cidal—could never rage and how! in pitiless 
fury. The fisherman’s boat sculls to and 
fro. The smoke of dried seaweed, burning 
for kelp, steams along the ground in ex- 
panding volumes. Aloft on the horizon 
the village church points with taper spire 
to heaven. That spire, though built of 
solidest material, looks as light as if cut 
out of card-paper. 

As the sun declines, the rocks, in shadow, 
assume the aspect of fantastic ruins. Ruins, 
indeed, they are, whose dilapidation began 
before man was born to witness it. Their 
obstinate resistance marks their age. Other 
rocks have been melted or ground down, 
and then compressed or baked into rocks 
again; but these remain to tell the tale of 
ages when the world was still untenanted 
by life. Our stroll inn-wards, to dinner, 
takes us now and then over carpets of sea- 
|| weed spread out to dry—green, yellow, 
pink, brown—all to be consigned to the 
| furnace for ultimate conversion into iodine 
and soda. 
| We dine. It being Sunday, every nook 
| and corner of the Hétel du Cheval Noir is 
| full to overflowing with excursionists from 
| Brest, in spite of the “vastes écuries et 
| remises” set forth in its programme. A 
| heavy strain is put on its “ Table ouverte a 
| toute heure” and its “‘ Repas sur commande 
| faite douze heures 4 l’avance.” The supply 
_ nevertheless contrives to meet the demand. 
| They have a fish-box into which you have 
| only to thrust your hand to pull out a 
| crawfish or a lobster, and a meat-safe from 
| which when a joint of mutton goes, another 
| immediately replaces it. Sundry natives 
| veel around the premises full, not of 
Bacchus, but of Bacchus (and perhaps of 
| Ceres) distilled. Trying to effect an en- 
| trance, they are repulsed, without polite- 
| ness, if quarrelsome. Some young people 
| who prefer dancing to drinking (at least 
for the present), get up a Breton round in 
the coach-yard. Music being absent, we 
| have the spectacle which has been said to 
suggest the idea of a madhouse. Jumps 
and evolutions are vigorously performed 
without any apparent motive. The dancers 
at times set up a howl which the utmost 
good nature cannot accept as a melody. As 
soon as dusk darkens into night, the land- 
lord turns them all out of his yard, and 
shuts the gates. The performance over, 
we retire to bed, if wooden partitions can 
constitute retirement. 

A back chamber, secured by favour, in 
this the best (because the only) inn, con- 
tains one bed on a bedstead and one on the 





floor. The latter my room-companion de- 
scribes as a lobster-feather bed. The blan- 
kets or counterpanes on both, seriously 
suggestive, as is common hereabouts, are 
dark green bordered with black, to remind 
you of the turf which will one day cover 
you, and of the mourning which, fora short 
while, will publish your loss. There is one 
nail on which to hang one towel, besides 
a second nail, considerately knocked into 
the wall, to sustain the clothes of two 
full-grown people. There is one stool, a 
great indulgence in a bedroom, because 
people don’t go into bedrooms to sit. In- 
digenes and the commonalty dine seated 
on benches; stools are allowed to well-to- 
do people; the aristocracy only are pro- 
moted to chairs. 

There is one table, one bottle of water, 
and, in place of washing-stand, a little 
doll’s table not so high as my knee, 
at which you may wash either seated on 
the stool or kneeling at your morning de- 
votions. Window curtains are replaced by 
an outside crust on the glass, discreetly 
compounded of salt spray, dust, and rain. 
The antique end of a cigarette and three or 
four hairpins indicate that, at some pre- 
vious epoch, the apartment had been oc- 
cupied by a past generation of bucks and 
belles. The mantelpiece is garnished with 
a broken basin, two coffee-cups, three beer- 
glasses, two effigies of the Virgin (one 
serving to hold holy water), a coloured 
photograph of the Pope as if he were one 
of the family, two rusty keys, a brass knob 
once the handle of something, and a bou- 
quet of artificial rosebuds saved from a 
wedding button-hole. The thick granite 
walls insure protection from the weather 
(though the house opposite was unroofed, 
last winter, by a single gust of wind), 
but the wooden inside walls and the drum- 
like stairs permit me to hear simultane- 
ously all that is going on, above, below, 
and around. 

On peeping through the window-crust, 
the yard is seen to be filled with carriages 
and carts, wicker lobster-traps, fish for 
breakfast, Bretons in sabots with a wisp of 
straw to replace socks or stockings, ladies 
such as you see in fashion prints, and smart 
children mingling with little natives who 
have no experience of smartness, not to 
mention cleanliness. A friendly voice hails 
me. A lady authorises me (as I have 
no looking - glass, and must dress by the 
reflection from the whitewashed wall) 
to enter her room and beautify there. The 
morning mist gradually melts into sun- 
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shine, and I go down-stairs to see what 
change night has worked on the face of 
Finistére. 





YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &¢. 
— 
CHAPTER XLIX. THE COMIC MUSE. 


My career as a student of law had termi- 
nated. I had for some time been thoroughly 
conscious that my profession possessed no 
charms for me; that, in truth, I could 
never become a lawyer. Yet I had been 
unprepared for the sudden death of Mr. 
Monck. I am surprised now, when I think 
how little I had contemplated that sad 
event. I knew that he had been very ill ; 
I had gathered that but faint hopes could 
be entertained of his ultimate recovery. 
Still it had seemed to me that he might 
possibly long survive, although in an in- 
valid state, tenderly nursed by his fond 
Rachel; with his faithful old clerk, his 
efficient substitute in the office; while I 
remained at my desk articled to the em- 
ployer I was never to see. In such wise, 
I thought, things might go on for a long 
while as they had been going on. 

But now all was changed. I might finally 
close my law books, thrust from me my 
law-papers. I did this with a sigh, how- 
ever. Not on their account; but I felt 
that, quitting them, I was quitting Rachel 
too. When the door of the house in Golden- 
square closed against me for the last time, 
it would separate me from Rachel—per- 
haps for ever. I should go on my way and 
see her no more. Our lives would be 
sundered ; we might remain thenceforward 
completely ignorant of each other’s fate. 
To her this might be little enough. To 
me it was very much. Altogether I 
was unspeakably depressed. And so I 
lingered in the office; regarding it al- 
most fondly, now the time had really come 
for quitting it. Thoughts of Rachel ren- 
dered it precious in my eyes. And it was 
most painful to me to know that she must 
be suffering acutely, plunged into the 
deepest distress of her life, probably, the 
while I could do nothing in any way 
to lighten the heavy burden she was 
doomed to bear. At such a time, of 
course, there was almost profanation in the 
thought of my approaching her. In her 
all-absorbing and profound grief she had 
probably forgotten my very name. I was 
nothing to her. The articled clerk of her 
dead father. “Less than nothing. How I 
wished that Tony had come up to London 





with me! He was her cousin, and she 
loved him. She would not feel so utterly 
helpless and abandoned to despair, if he 
were by her side. 

Vickery, treading very softly, went in 
and out of the office. 1 could hear him 
close the shutters of all the front windows. 
He bandaged the door-knocker so as to 
muffle its sound. He was very silent, 
but perfectly composed. He seemed re- 
lieved by the thought that now he knew 
the worst; that fate could have no un- 
kinder blow in store for him. His cat-like 
method of moving to and fro stood him in 
good stead. Every now and then he went 
stealthily up-stairs. 

“ Miss Rachel ?”’ I inquired of him in a 
low whisper. 





“ She is a little better, I hope. I have 
persuaded her to lie down and try and 
sleep. I will do all that can be done for | 
her, do not fear, Mr. Nightingale. I shall | 
not quit the house while I think she may | 
possibly want help from me. She has 
known me all her life, and trusts me, as — 
her father did, poor man. There is no fear 
that I shall fail to do my duty towards her. | 
But you, Mr. Nightingale——” 

“IT am going directly.” And then I 
said something about Mr. Monck’s repre- 








sentatives, to whom, under the terms of 
my articles, I believed myself still legally | 
bound. Vickery hesitated for some mo- | 
ments. 
“The late Mr. Monck has left no will. | 
I am in a position to speak confidently on | 
that subject. Indeed, as a rule, lawyers | 
do not leave wills; that is my experience. | 
They make so many wills for other people, | 
perhaps they learn to distrust wills. And | 
as to administration,” he checked himself. | 


Presently he resumed: “What I say is | 


in confidence, you will understand, Mr. | 
Nightingale. You already possess some | 
information in the matter. I know that | 
may trust you farther. My opinion, asI | 
am at present advised, is, that Miss Rachel 
should not administer. There are too many 
liabilities. But in such cases, the liabilities 
of a deceased person are, if I may so express 
myself, ‘the look out’ of the creditors of 
that person.” 

I told him that I should certainly call 
on the morrow to inquire as to the health 
of Miss Rachel. 





“ You will not see her,” he said, abruptly. 
I stated that I did not expect to see her, 
that I did not seek to intrude upon her in 
her deep affliction; but that I should be 
anxious to know how she fared under her 
severe trial, and that I should be thankful 
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for any information on that head he might 
be able to afford me. 

“Well, be it so. I shall be here,” he 
said. And he cautioned me to knock and 
ring very gently. 

I saw him on the morrow, and, indeed, 
each day, until the funeral took place. 

Rachel, I learnt, was very weak, was 
| suffering gravely. But she had been able 
to sleep, and was growing more and more 
composed. It was a hopeful account alto- 
gether. I was informed, too, that, by her 
| express desire, Tony was not to be sum- 
| moned from the country to attend the fu- 
| neral of his uncle. I recognised in this 
| Rachel’s enduring spirit of self-sacrifice. 
| I knew that she must have yearned in truth 
| for his presence. But she had thought of 
| his ailing health, and had forborne to sum- 
| mon him from the Down Farm. Indeed, 
| she forgot nothing. She sent a message of 
| thanks to me for a little note, expressive of 
| my sincerest sympathy, I had ventured to 

_write to her (I accomplished the task with 
exceeding difficulty, I remember—it was 
ny first letter to her), and also for some 
few flowers I had left for her in Vickery’s 
charge. I had thought that their fra- 
grance and beauty might soothe, perhaps, 
her stricken heart and aching brain. I was 
very glad afterwards that I had done this. 

_ For on the morning of the funeral—which 

took place in the churchyard of St. 

Anne’s, Soho, where, it seemed, the Monck 

fmily had long possessed a vault—I 

noticed that Rachel, looking deadly pale 
in her deep mourning, strewed these 
fowers upon the coffin of her father. 

Vickery stood beside her, with a third per- 

son, whom I decided to be Mr. Viner, the 

doctor; there was no other mourner. It 
| Was a very simple ceremony. But one 

' mourning-coach followed the hearse. An 
sutumn mist floated about the churchyard, 
screening the steeple, from which the bell 
was tolling solemnly. Therattle of wheels 

m the adjoining thoroughfares, the shouts 

of street-traders, the cries of children play- 

ing in the streets close by, could plainly be 
heard. Still the sound of the earth patter- 
ing upon the lid of the lowered coffin was 
audible enough to me standing somewhat 
aloof from the little group of mourners, 
| yet certainly sharing in their sorrow for the 
| departed. The clergyman’s voice ceased. 
I could see him close his book, and prepare 
to move away from the grave. Then came 
asad and solemn pause. At length, her 
eyes to the last turned to the spot where 
poor Mr. Monck’s remains were inhumed, 
fiachel suffered herself to be led away by 
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Vickery. For one moment, her fortitude 
yielded—-she stood still, hid her face upon 
the old man’s shoulder, and sobbed bitterly. 
He spoke no word, I think, but he gently 
caressed her hand, and then drew her 
again towards the mourning-coach. So 
they passed out of my sight, and I slowly 
wended my way to my lodgings, feeling 
more miserable than I had ever felt before 
in all my life. 

For some hours I could do nothing but 
sit musing in my uneasy arm-chair, sorrow- 
ing over Rachel’s sorrows, and reflecting 
upon my own unsatisfactory position. My 
new experiences had greatly impressed 
me. I began to consider, almost for the first 
time, the seriousness of life, the awfalness 
of death. I discovered, however, that time 
possessed, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of allaying and abating grief. Pre- 
sently I perceived, with surprise and some 
dissatisfaction, that I was not, in truth, 
nearly so depressed as I had believed my- 
self to be. 

A few days after the funeral I called in 
Golden-square. But though I rang the 
office bell, and plied the door knocker with 
some force, I could make no one hear. A 
servant from a neighbouring area informed 
me that Mr. Monck’s house was now empty, 
and that it was in vain I sought admission. 

It was strange. What had become of 
Rachel? What of Vickery? But I felt 
sure that I should hear from him shortly. 
He was acquainted with my address, and. 
would certainly write to me. Still, that 
he should quit Golden-square so abruptly 
was curious enough. Of Rachel I was 
satisfied I should have tidings, from time 
to time, through Tony. He would, without 
doubt, be kept informed of her movements. 

Then I went on to Harley-street to visit 
Sir George. 

Mole met me in the doorway, and wel- 
comed my return with exuberant hearti- 
ness. 

“‘ But you look sad,” he remarked, “and 
you wear crape upon your hat. What has 
happened ? Why these Hamlet airs ?”’ 

I informed him of the death of Mr. 
Monck. 

“That all? Come, cheer up. He won’t 
be missed. It’s only one lawyer the less; 
hardly matter for sorrow. There’s plenty 
more lawyers alive, you know.” 

I begged him not to speak of the subject 
in that light way. Then we went on to 
discuss other topics. 

Sir George was absent; in Paris, Mole 
thought, but was not sure. His return to 
town was expected almost immediately 
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He had been away for a few days only. 
He had not taken Propert with him ; he 
rarely availed himself of the services of a 
valet. Propert was enjoying a brief holi- 
day. He had gone down to Stoke, in 

Staffordshire, to visit his father. 

“Keeps the Seven Bells there,” Mole 
stated; “ta highly respectable man, who 
draws a very decent glass of ale. I’ve 
seen him, and I’ve tasted i#, and I’ve no 
fault to find with either. You remember 
what Boniface says in the play? ‘The 
best ale in Staffordshire; smooth as oil, 
sweet as milk, clear as amber, and strong as 
brandy ; and will be just fourteen year old 
the fifth day of next March, old style!’ A 
comfortable house the Seven Bells. Pro- 
pert looks to inherit it, I fancy; and he’s 
saved in service a tidy little sum of his 
own, no doubt. But he’s not the man to 
play ‘ mine host;’ he’ll never be able to fill 
out the part. In my hands, now, the 
landlord of the Seven Bells would have 
every justice done him, and impress the 
audience very considerably.” 

I inquired if there was much going on in 
the studio. 

“Not much,” he said. “I’m at work 
rubbing in a royal portrait or two, other- 
wise ” he stopped, glanced at me rather 
curiously, I thought, and then asked sud- 
denly, “ Did you come here quite by 
chance? Your visit had no special object, 
had it? No. Iseeithad not. Come up- 

‘stairs. Sir George is engaged upon a pic- 
ture you haven’t seen. Wait one moment,” 
and he left me. 

Presently, from the top of the stairs, he 
called to me to enter the studio. 

A large canvas stood upon the easel, the 
light falling fully upon it. 

“Unfinished, of course,” said Mole. 
“ Only just sketched in in parts. The old 
properties, you see. The classic column 
and the crimson hangings in heavy folds. 

' We can’t get on without them. A portrait 
with an element of fancy about it though. 
We call it ‘The Comic Muse.’ Miss Dar- 
lington in the character of Thalia.” 

“Miss Darlington ?” 

“Yes. You don’t know the name, I 
dare say.” 

The lady was represented, life size, 
emerging from crimson curtains, and de- 
scending a flight of marble steps. She 
carried a mask in one hand, in the other 
a shepherd’s crook decked with flowers. 
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Her classic draperies did not fall low 
enough to conceal the slim symmetry of 
her sandalled feet. A vaporous blue scarf, 
spangled with silver stars, floated about 
her. ‘There were strings of pearls round her 
neck and wrists; garlands and wreaths, 
roughly sketched, strewed the ground at 
her feet. She was of majestic figure, of 
lustrous complexion, with rich coils of 
auburn hair crested above her forehead, and 
falling in dark clouds about her white 
neck and shoulders. Her full cherry-red 
lips were of perfect form; her hazel eyes 
gleamed brilliantly beneath her arched, | 
clearly-marked brows. 

Another moment, and I was starting | 
back, 

* What! 
ton P”” 

“Yes.” 

Then—it was like a dream !—musical 
laughter rang out, the rustling of silk was 
heard, there was a sense of perfume in | 
the air, jewels glittered, laces fluttered, a | 
screen was thrown down, a figure moved 
towards me, two white hands rested on 
my shoulders, two hazel eyes, aglow and | 
dancing with saucy merriment, beamed | 
upon mine. Thalia, warm, breathing, | 
brimming over with life, and health, and | 
spirits, stood before me ! I 

‘“Duke! You know me ?” | 

What a lovely luscious voice it was! | 
How each tone thrilled through to my | 
heart ! | 


You do know Miss Darling. 


“ Rosetta !”” 

“The screen scene in the School for | 
Scandal was never better done,” cried | 
Mole, laughing loudly, and tossing his arms | 
aloft. “I congratulate you, Lady Teazle; | 
I should say Miss Darlington, of the T. B. | 
Haymarket, the new actress!” i 
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